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BEEF SUPPLY AND PRICES. _ 





———_—_—— 


Fred C. Croxton, an attache of the Depart- | 
ment of Labor, who has been for nine years | 


working on statistics for Col. Carroll D. 
Wright, says that the condition of demand 


and supply in the beef trade shows that | 


there must have beena considerable advance 


in prices, if there had been no combination | 
A few vears ago | 


of the packing companies. 
it was computed that about fourteen per 


cent. of the wage earners’ expenditures were | 


for meat, and between nine and ten per 
cent. was for beef. Possibly later investi- 


gations might show less beef and more other 


meats now being used, including  poul- 


: . ! 
try. With more prosperous business for | 
nearly ten years, probably there has been | 
considerable increase in the demand for | 


meats and for the better grades. 


The population of the entire country in- | 
creased 20.7 per cent. in that time, while in | 


the cities and larger towns it increased nearly 
36 per cent., and probably the consumption 
of meats has been much larger in proportion 
in those places than in the country dis- 
tricts. 


20 per cent. over the five years ending June 
30, 1896. The increase in both home and 
export demand has been suchas to force 


prices up, both in our markets and abroad. | 
But these have not been the only causes at | 


work. For the five years ending June 30, 
1901, the average number of cattle slaugh- 


tered at the four leading markets of Chicago, | eALE n 
in- | ism, but to the average farmer in New Eng- 


> NEWEN 


— wen’ Ny 


ee 


Exports of fresh beef for the five | 
years ending June 30, 1901, showed an in- | 
crease of 47.4 per cent. and cattle of nearly | 
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same date this year. The average percent- 
age of difference on June 1 for the same 
twelve years was 54.5 per cent., as against 
40.8 on the same date this year.” 

Mr. J. Ogden Armour, the head of the 
Armour Packing Company, who has just 
returned from Europe, says he knows noth- 
ing about the formation of a beef trust with 
$230,000,000, but admitted that he had heard 
of a possible consolidation of the interests 
of important wholesale and packing con- 








| cerns, but did not know what the amount of 


capital stock would be if it were formed. 
He thinks a heavy crop of corn this year 
will tend to lower the price of beef, though 
it may not be felt before spring, as it will 


) take until then to fit stock for market after 


the corn is harvested. He also said: “I 


do not think that the removal of the tariff 
| on Australian cattle willin any way affect 


our market here. The prices of meats in 
Europe are already so high that any change 
over there cannot affect us appreciably. 
The only result that I can see will be the 
increase of prices on Australian cattle.” 


We do not mean with an old spike tooth 
harrow ; after twice over with that you are 
simply treading down the soil. A per- 
fect harrow leaves the soil in the same 
condition at the lowest point touched as at 
the surface, and not only that, but that sub- 
surface should be even and free from 
ridges. 

Drag or roll the surface, remove all stones 
and obstructions that will interfere with the 
smoothing harrow or weeders. 

The best, largest, thoroughbred variety 
that will mature where you plant obtain- 
able. Don’t be afraid of a little extra ex- 
pense to procure it. They produce a pure- 
bred corn in Ilinois at the Experiment 
station, for which they get $10 per bushel. 
But farmers have proved there that planted 
side by side of the ‘same variety not bred 
up,'that a difference of twenty-five bushels 
shelled corn was obtained by pure-bred per 
acre the first year. Did that pay? 

Use a planter? Better, it will put it in a 
straight or uniform line always in fresh, 
moist earth, and if your seed is properly 


in total darkness, as light is admitted only 
throngh the tiny openings pierced through 
the roof of thedome. Theuse of window glass 
was pnknown in Norway at the time of its 
erection, and the service probably consisted 
solely of the mass, chanted by candlelight, 
while the congregation knelt devoutly in the 
dark nave. Beside the entrance are two 
runic inscriptions, carved in the logs in 
beautiful lettering. One of them reads 
““Thorer wrote these lines on St. Olaf’s 
Fair,”’ and the other, ‘* This church stands 
upon holy ground.’’ 

The foundations of all the ancient Norway 
buildings are of heavy stone, some of them 
five or six feet thick. The timbers of both the 
Yarns and the houses are of the full size of 
the tree squared off. The roofs are of slate, 
trimmed by hand, half or three-quarters of 
an inch thick, and there are sometimes tiles 
of baked clay resembling those of Spain and 
Italy, The poor classes of cabins, espe- 
cially those that cling to the mountain 
sides, are thatched with straw or have dirt 
roofs—a covering of boards andthen a layer 








sary about the place. andthe Norwegian 
farmer is a jack-of-all-trades. He grinds 
his own rye and barley, shoes his own 
horse, makes his own hoes and rakes, whit- 
tles out the handles during the long winter 
,evenings, and is usually able to replace or 
repair both household and outdoor utensils. 
In this respect the country is a hundred 
years behind the age. 

It is common, too, for shoemakers, tailors, 
cabinet-makers, chimney-sweepers, tinkers 
and other mechanics to travel like Metho- 


dist ministers on the frontier. These itin- 
erants have a regular circuit, and carry 


stocks of goods as well as repair tools on 
their backs. They go from house to house, 
and, being expected once in so often, work 
is kept for them. If a pair of boots needs 
mending they are laid aside until the shoe- 
maker comes ; if there is anything the mat- 
ter with the clock, if the tinware in the 
kitchen leaks, if any of the china is broken 
or any other article of household use can- 
not be mended by the folks at home, it is 
laid one side until the pedler comes around. 











A PRIZE YEARLING SHORTHORN. 





Corn Culture. 
** Corn is King,” is an oft-repeated aphor- 


sized up will count more accurately than | of earth and sod afoot or eighteen inches 


boys, and wiil come up evenly. 


If for silo, twelve quarts vigorous seed | 


| thick. Atthis time of year they are usu- 


ally covered with beautiful flowers. It 





Kansas City, Omaha and St. Louis 
creased but about two per cent. over the) land for the past two decades a better would 
five preceding years, and as they slaughter be, Cornis Tyrant. — ed 
about sixty-five per cent. of all that are; It has compressed his pocketbook until it 
killed in the wholesale markets of the coun- | is difficult to insert even a time-worn ten- 
try, they may be said to fairly represent the | cent piece between the two sides. It has 
wholesale trade. Since June 30, 1901, thede- | denuded his farm until in covering it sup- 
crease in number and in weight of cattle | ports hardly a decent bathing suit, espe- 
killed has been much greater than that of | cially in time of an unexpected showerbath. 
the five years before, owing to the scarcity; By culture?, Not by any means. 
and high prices of corn and other grains. _| First, because he has sent all his money 
The low prices which prevailed fo: several | away for the railroads and Western farmer. 
years had tended to discourage the raising | Second, he has spent the time hauling home 
of cattle up to the fall of 1889. Then better | the corn from the market he ought to have 
prices prevailed, and all that were available devoted to giving nature R the required 
were brought to market, while about that | impetus to produce a luxuriant growth to 
time began the movement for what is called |eover his fields, and conserve there the 
the baby beef, sent to market at eighteen | plant-food deposited by the great farmer of 
months old or even as yearlings, instead of | the universe. 7 
being fed until three ur four years old.| But we cannot spend time in rehearsing 
These causes have depleted our supply, to | what every observing farmer has learned by 


per acre is enough, if you have doubts of | is really not good form, but is exceedingly 
the vitality better use sixteen. | picturesque to have a flower garden on top 

If for grain six to eight. One vigorous | of your house, and it adds so much to the 
stalk to each foot in the row will produce | attractiveness of the Norwegian landscape. 
more and better filled ears than any other | You find the same-tlowers over here that 
distance or arrangement; rows should be ; we have at home in the northern part of the 
from three to three and one-half feet as per | United States, only they seem larger, fuller 
size of corn grown. Early Canada on good | and more brilliant in color. Botanists tell 
land at three wil] make more corn. me that this is actually true, and account 

Begin the fifth day after planting with a | for it by the long days. The flower season 
smoothing-harrow, and go crosswise of the | is short but luxuriant, and when they have 
field or rows. If the weather conditions are | eighteen or twenty hours of sunshine they 
favorable for vigorous growth you ought to | ought to grow larger as well as lovelier. 
be able to repeat the use of the smoothing- | The daisies, harebells, dandelions, forget- 
harrow lightly once each week from then | me-nots, coxcombs, goldenrod, bachelor’s 
till the corn is eight inches to one foot high, | buttons or ragged robins, hollyhocks and 
run lengthwise of the rows. If the harrow | other old-fashioned garden flowers that you 
is too heavy use the weeder, but, don’t skip | find in New England may be seen here in 
the week. After that use the cultivator | their greatest glory. The roses seem to 
lightly, unless a hard rain bakes the earth have thicker leaves and richer tints, the 


say nothing about the diminishing area of sad experience in the limited space. 


good grazing land in the West, much of | : 
which has been taken up by sheep or for | England farmer must doone of three things: 


farming purposes. 

It is estimated that 
bushels of corn to properly fatten a grass- 
fed steer for market. 


years would have been $25.24. 


the years from 1890 to 1900. ) 
dressing the beef, or of transportation o 


little in the past twelve years, and when | 
they have been the cost has been lowered. 
By the census report of 1900 the eattle 
that was slaughtered by the 
slaughtering and packing establishments 
during the year ending May 31, 1900, aver- 
aged 545 per cent. of the live weight. This 
would make a choice to extra steer, such as | 
sold at $6.125 per hundred alive, cost $11.42 
per hundred when dressed, if there were 
nothing but the dressed beef to depend upon. | 
But on that date, such dressed sides sold in 
Boston at $8.25, and with transportation 
costing 45 cents per hundred, the Chicago 


| 
| 
| 


it takes seventy | bankrupt. 


On June 1, this year, | and expensive. I Wh 
that would have cost in Chicago $44.50. The family he has must live as well as their city 


average cost on June 1 for the ten previous | cousins. ( } 
This adds | live in the country today as in the city. It 
nearly $2u to the cost of the steer, even if | costs as much to support a team to drive as 
the stock for feeding could be bought as low | to pay street railway fares. Even the old 
in 1902 as it could have been at any one of | peopie on the farm would feel insulted if 
The cost of | they were provided for on the same sca 

f | they themselves provided for their family, 


cattle or beef, has probably changed but | when dependent on them. 
| We arethe subjects. 


| us how we shall gain prosperity under its 
wholesale | rule; only by improved methods. 


| hilltop, so long as it does not have wet feet. 


| inelude its adaptability to the use of modern 


| be cultivated at all can be so worked. 


| sections of New England, in that they 


price was but $7.80. The hides, tallow, | have left the tops of the higher hills to the 


hoofs, horns, blood and other offal that are | 


saved and utilized by the packers, must 
amount to about $3.62 on each animal. 


Another method of comparison is to see | explain. 


what the percentage of price of live stock 
in Chicago, on a given date, say Jan. 1 of 
each year, bears to the price of dresse 


sides sold in Boston for 34.7 per cent. more 
han the cattle cost 


it 44.6 per cent. more; 1899, at 52.9 per 
‘ent. more; 1898 at 46 per cent. more. 
S07 at 69.4 per cent. more; 1896 at 64.8 
er cent. more; 1895 at 42.9 per cent. more; 
84 at 40.8 per cent. more; 1893 at 51.2 per 
‘ent. more; 1892 at fifty per cent. more; 
i801 at 47.8 per cent. more, and in 1890 
it 44.6 per cent. more. It will be 
bserved that the advance in price of 
lressed sides over the cost of cattle in Chi- 
‘ago has been higher in each of the ten pre- 
vious years than in this year or in 1901, and 
(0 1897 it was twice as much as this year at 
same date. “The average for these years 
was 49.1 per cent.,as against 34.7 on the 


d There is fertilizer 


sides in Boston. On Jan. 1, 1902, dressed | majority of soils which has waited for the 


| 


in Chicago; same | sun and afew brains will make it available. 


late, 1901, at 33.8 per cent. more, 1900, | 


-the humus, and it will pay, for corn is a 





We will make this assertion, that the New 
Stop buying corn, raise his corn or go 


Help is scarce 
What 


Conditions have changed. 
He raises few boys. 


Barring rents, it costs as much to 


These are the conditions: Corn is King. 
It, then, depends on 


Almost any land in New England not 
north of the corn limit, from river-bottom to 


But today, selection of the corn field should 


machinery, and with a little care exercised 
in preparation, most any land that ought to 


Vermont farmers are wiser than in many 


management of Nature, while they have 
come down into the valleys and gentle 
swells to cultivate. Why,I cannot stop to 
A little observation will prove 
the wisdom. 
Plow deep, over eight inches if possible. 
down there On the 


plow-point ever since creation, and the air, 


Eyen on soils of almost pure silica, if only 
a small amount of granite or feldspar is 
present in its composition, especially if the 
base of the feldspar is potassium, deep plow- 
ing will help your income. Except on the 
minority of fields the farmer must provide 


rank feeder. 

Harrow deep, harrow long, harrow until 
it is well done, and then harrow as much 
more. The time to do the cultivation is be- 
fore the crop is planted, and in nine seasons 
out of ten the weeds will yield the major 
part of the battle. With this preparation 





1902 has not happened since 1884; probably 
will not again for as long. | 


so that you must go deeper to break the | violets are of all colors, the lilacs are of 
| 


crust or let in theair. But donot prune the 
roots, and fullow it till the corn covers the ; 
ground. 
We cannot cover harvesting in the space 
of this article. Butdo not be discouraged | 
with this season’s experience. The farmer 
who plowed under a good crop of clover for 
his corn this year is coming along in spite | 
of the weather. 
Prepare now for next year. If you are 
going to plant on broken-up ground and the 
grass is not first-class, top-dress after the 
mower and force a good growth of grass to 
plow under next spring. If old ground, sow 
winter rye in present crop in August or 
early September to plow under next spring. 
Don’t plow till you are ready to plant on 
good corn land, and do not plant till the 
ground is warm, and with good fertilization 
and culture you can raise in New England 
better corn for less money than the West- 
ern farmer gets for it at his crib, and save 
profits and freights, while your farms will 
improve vastly in productiveness. 
A. J. HAMM. 
Leighton’s Corner, N. H. 
>} — 
Farming in Norway. 


Many of the farms in certain parts of 
Norway have been cultivated for a thousand 
years. The buildings on some of them are 
seven and eight hundred years old. Any- 
thing built within a century or two is con- 
sidered modern. ‘The other day an En: lish- 
man who was looking at a house to rent foc 
the fishing season complained that it was 
too old. The owner was astonished at such 
presumption, and assured him that every 
building un the place had been erected since 
1815. But they are built to stay. 

At Borgund is a church that was built in 
1150 or earlier. The antiquarians cannot de- 
termine the exact date, and it is mentioned 
in the official records of the diocese as far 
back as 1360. They are carefully preserved 
for all the intervening years. It is a singu- 
lar piece of architecture, but there are 
twenty or more in Norway like it, although 
I believe this is the best preserved. It is 
built of logs, thickly covered with tar, both 
on the inside and the outside, which ac- 
counts for its preservation. The interior con- 
sists of a nave and aisles, with twelve col- 
umns, a choir and a semi-circular apse. 
When the doors are shut the interior is almost 











a deeper pink, the tint they call old 
rose, and exhale perfume stronger than I 
have ever known. Snowballs, syringas and 
other large shrubs make the best of the 
short summer, but there is nothing in all 
the flora that compares to the buttercup. 
That humble but beautiful denizen of the 
field and forest grows double here, with a 
dozen or twenty instead of a few petals. It 
is as full as a peony. The meadows are 
crimson with clover and the air is loaded 
with its fragrance. Wild roses climb nimbly 
over the great stone fences, and bluepells 
nestle in the shadows. Either side of the 
road is lined with truant flowers and wild 
strawberries. 

Horticulture does not play a prominent 
part among. the agricultural industries of 
Norway, but in every farm and garden you 
find apples, pears, cherries, currants, goose- 
berries, raspberries and other large and 
small fruits, which, like the flowers, havea 
more pronounced flavor and a stronger 
aroma than the same species cultivated in 
milder climates. The cherries, currants 
and gooseberries are particularly good, and 
nowhere can you find such delicious wild 
strawberries as are served upon the tables 
of the hotels. At every meal we have no 
less than three or four kinds of preserved 
fruits offered us, and the wild straw- 
berries and cream are worth going all the 
way to Norway for. The waiter does not 
bring a stingy little jug with five teaspoon- 
fuls of cream, but a great pitcher that will 
hold a couple of quarts and lets you help 
yourself. They serve the strawberries in 
soup plates, so that those who like that 
sort of thing—and I have no respect fora 
man who doesn’t—can just wallow in the 
greatest of luxuries. Dean Swift must have 
been in Norway when he said: ‘‘ Doubtless 
God might have made a better berry than 
the strawberry, but doubtless God never 
did.”’ 

Comparatively little modern machinery is 
used by the farmers. Here and there upon 
the larger farms you find an American 
mower or reaper or threshing machine, but 
the greater part of the work upon the small 
farms is done by women, and. they use 
heavy and.awkward home-made tools. On 
account of the necessity of practising 
economy, the low price of labor and their 
isolated situation, farm hands in Norway 
are expected to do anything that is neces- 


He is a journeyman; in fact as well as in 
theory, and receives his board and lodging 
at whatever house he happens to be at bed- 
time or when the dinner bell rings. 
Notwithstanding the emigration 
Norway, the farms in that part of the 
country, and, in fact, throughout the in- 
terior of the kingdom, have been increasing 
in value, although husbandry has been de- 
pressed by low. prices, high wages, high 
taxes and other causes for complaint. This 
is not true in any other part of Europe. The 
total valuation of real estate throughout the 
entire kingdom of Norway is probably be- 
tween fifteen and twenty per cent. greater | 
than it was twenty-five years ago. | 
For this reason new farms are being | 
opened all the time on the slopes of the | 
mountains which have been stripped of | 
timber. When a Norwegian farmer takes | 
up a new piece of land, he cuts down the | 
timber, roots up the stumps and then digs | 


up the stones and stacks them in piles at 





the farm and keep it from blowing away 
during the windy winters, but in order to | 
give him a chance to plow and cultivate | 
the soil. The stones are also used for | 
fences. 

They have the thickest and the highest | 


stone fences you ever saw. There is really | 
| 


no necessity for them, but it is a good way | 
to get rid of the stones. In almost every | 
field at certain intervals are piles of stone, | 
which have been gathered up to escape the | 
plow, and the patient farmer has to keep | 
digging them out, and raking them off all 
the rest of his life. That is almost the | 
most unsatisfactory job that can be given | 
to small boys. They would rather do any- 
thing than pick up the stones, but fate has | 
decreed that those who have the honor of | 
being born and bred in the land of the Vik- | 
ings shall begin their careers in that way. | 
I used to know a very rich man who 
was born down in the eastern part of Maine 
and ran away from home _ because his 
father made him pick up stones from the 
different fields of the farm and place them 
in piles along the roadside. He said that he 
considered it the most humiliating occupa- 
tion a human being could engage in. His 
soul rebelled against it, and for that reason 
he packed his few belongings in a pillow 
case one night, went to New York upona 
lumber bargeas a stowaway, and becamea 
millionaire. His fate should be a warning 
to all the small boysin Norway. Chicago 
Record. 





Peach Culture in Georgia. 


In the past ten years Georgia has been 
striving to build up an important and 
profitable business in peaches, and starting 
with only a few inferior varieties which sel- 
dom met with much favor in the Northern 
markets, the growers have today made | 
the annual one of the most important that 
dominates all the Atlantic coast cities. 
During the current year the crop 
amounted to nearly two thousand carloads, 
which have sold well, and _ returned 
large profits to the growers. The 
success of this business in a State which 
was not long ago noted for its peaches 
contains its lesson. The growers steadily 
worked toward making the crop successful, 
and they accomplished this by selecting 
certain varieties adapted to the soil and 
climate, and which had a good commercial 





| 
| 








fram | 


different intervals, not only to hold down | 


appearance and fine quality. It has 
been the early Elberta peach of south- 
ern Georgia, and to the adaptation and 
improvement of the Tillotson, Wad- 
dell and all of the Chinese Cling type. 
The growers have steadily improved these 
varieties by good culture and selection, 
and the old reputation of poor Georgia 
peaches has‘almost disappeared. If the 
growers willnow organize to suppress the 
shipment of early, small green peaches, 
which afew eager and ignorant shippers 
send to market before they are ripe, they 
will make complete an industry that prom- 
ises much for the future. Georgia peach 
growing is already almost as well known 
as Delaware and Maryland peach culture. 
New York. PROF. S. N. Dory. 


-~ 
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Bees and Honey. 


When the combs in the section are capped 
over, it is time totake them out. They are 
then snow, white and the honey is nearly at 
its best, though it may be better to hold ita 
few days forripening. During this time it 
| should be kept ina warm room, not warm 
| enough to melt the comb, but certainly at 
| 60° or a little more. If left in the hive to 
| ripen, they will become discolored, or 
| * travel-stained,” as it is sometimes called, 
and will not sell as readily or at as good a 
| price. By putting a bee escape between the 
| super and the brood hive, the super can be 
| removed almost without trouble and another 
| put in place. 
It will pay every time to use good clean 
comb or foundation in the super, but there 
is more need of it now tban early in the 
| spring. The honey supply is not coming in 
| very rapidly, and unless the colony is a 

strong one they cannot keep the brood well 

fed and be at the same time making new 
comb. It is true that there are some places 
where there is so much honey gathered in 
August that there will be new swarms sent 
out, most frequently from the swarms that 
came in May, but this should be dis- 
couraged, first, by giving them plenty of 
room in which to store the honey, two 
supers if one is not enough, and then 
‘by eutting out all queen cells. These 

late swarms are seldom of much value, 

as they will store but little honey this 
_ year, and unless they are fed it is often pos- 

sible that both the swarm and the parent 
| eolony will be too weak to survive the 
| winter. They can be united by taking the 
| queen and all queen cells from one hive, and 





~~" “then turning the bees down > in-front ef -the~-- 


| Other, the parent hive being preferable. 
This should be done near the evening, so 
that they will have but little choice but to 
seek shelter in the hive. But then they 
must have a super of empty sections or 
| frames to go to work on, which could better 
i have been given them befure the swarm 
| came-out. 


' The king bird, sometimes called the bee 
| marten, does undoubtedly sometimes catch 
and eat bees, though we think it gets more 
of the drones than of the working bees, and 
it may occasionally catch a queen on her 
flight, but we think the damage from this 
bird is very small. They are not very 
numerous in this section, at least, as they 
are not very prolific, and they seem to have a 
fear of man or a dislike to their society, and 
would searcely approach an apiary if any 
person were in sight, at least not near 
enough to catch many bees. They are also 
quite as fond of catching the bee moth as the 
bee. But timid as they may be in the pres- 
ence of man, they are most pugnacious 
in the presence of crows and hawks. They 
will chase and attack these birds, often 
| alighting on the back or neck and- fiercely 
picking at the head, or especially at the 
eyes. Usually the male is the one who does 
this, but his mate is often with him, and 
tries, by skirmishing in front, to keep the 
victim from going into a wood or under 
trees, where he would be brushed off. We 
have been told that they would do this only 
when they found the crow or hawk in the 
act of robbing other birds’ nests. We are 
a little inclined to Jook upon this last state- 
ment as a fairy tale, but itis good enough 
to be true. 


> 
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About the Silo. 


A dairy with thirty to forty cows should 
net the owner in a pretty fair living, and 
something to balance to increase the bank 
account. But to accomplish this a silo is 
almost essential for storing up winter 
food. A silo built for about this number 
of cows should cost from $100 to $200 
to build, a good deal depending upon 
whether you build one square or round. 
A square silo sixteen feet by sixteen by 
thirty feet should approximately hold 145 to 
150 tons of ensilage. If all this is keptin 
fine condition it will supply ample food for 





| winter, and the cows will give more milk 


than if fed simply hay and grain. The suc- 
culent nature of the ensilage tends to satisfy 
the cows and to increase the milk supply. 
The question of how much ensilage should 
be fed a day to cattle’ in winter has been 
variously estimated, but probably forty 
pounds per head per day comes about as 
near to the average of good feeding as we 
can make. One may easily figure out on 
this basis how many cows can be supported 
on the ensilage put away. One large silo 
will give better {results than two or three 
small ones. If the cows number only thirty 
the size mentioned above should answer the 
purposes, and for every additional ten cows 
increase the dimensions by about two feet 
in each direction. A silo much larger 
than thirty feet in depth and twenty to 
twenty-one feet in diameter is unwieldly, 
and it is better then to construct two. In 
making estimates for the above allowances 
are made for some summer feeding, for 
there is hardly a season when a portion of 
it does not run short of food. Good ensilage 
then comes in handy to supplement the 
worn-out pastures. It is always well to 
have a surplus rather than a deficiency. 
Ohio. S. L. WAISTING. 
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Vermont and Massachusetts Border 
Notes. 


A few weeks just past, spent in southern 
Vermont and the bordering towns of Massa- 
chusetcs, revealed the fact that, although 
about on a parallel with southern New 
Hampshire, the crops were not as forward 
in the former section as in the latter. This 
may doubtless be explained by the fact that 
the Vermont section is of greater altitude 
than southern New Hampshire, and the soil 
generally less sandy, and not yielding this 
moist season as good results as the New 
Hampshire farms. : 

So with the continued moist and cool 
weather the Vermont farmers have a poor 
outlook, especially for a corn crop, while on 
the other crops the outlook is very similar 
to that reported from New Hampshire; a 
good growth of grass and potatoes with the 
prospect of about an average crop of ap- 
ples. 

There still remain many hay fields of grass 
uncut, and the hay crop secured was much 
of it put in the barns in bad condition. On 
the other hand, the observer can learn, 
even this season, that some farmers have a 
way of somanaging the harvesting of their 
hay crop as to have but a small fraction 
damaged. 

The potato fields are not all blasted, “* by 
a long short,’’ and how much the tubers 
will be decayed at harvest time is stilla 
question. New potatoes cook uniformly 
nice this season. The yield is not reported 
quite equal to the show of tops where the 
early crop is being harvested. The prices 
now range from fifty to seventy-five cents 
per bushel. 

Tobacco is being cultivated as far north, 
in the Connecticut river valley, as Bellows 
Falls, Vt., and the growers claim that the 
quality is equal to that of the southern end 
of the valley. At Putney I noticed that 
William H. Crawford had quite an extensive 
field of tobacco of good growth. 

Much is truthfully said, these days, as to 
the changes of rural conditions and the life 
of the farmer in many hill-town sections, 
where free-mail delivery, the telephone and 
the electric railway are established. Again, 
if the individual farmer can and will avail 
himself of the modern machinery and appli- 
ances, his life and that of his family may be 
farther away from the dullness or slavery 
which is often pictured by outsiders. 

Such a case I found at the home and on 
the farm of Chester W. Smith, on.one of the 
hilltops of Colerain, Mass., near Adams- 
ville, and two miles from line of the elec- 
trics from Shelburne Falls, and with tele- 
phone connection. With a gasolene engine 
for power, Mr. Smith grinds his own grain 
in a “* Quaker City ”’ mill, cuts his ensilage 
for stock, saws his wood, grinds his apples 
for vinegar, and other work. Ashe has a 
fine, smooth farm of three hundred acres, of 
which he can see the greater part from his 
house, with a grand view of other hilltops 
at the sides, he does not sigh for city life. 

Southern Vermont, with its topography 
reminding one of Swiss views, has always 
been noted as a fine grazing section, and 
formerly produced, in somewhat nearly 
equal values, horses, sheep and cattle, while 
today the two former are much less promi- 
nent. Fhe Merino sheep and the Morgan 
horse stock still have their advocates, with 
some increase in the raising of colts during 
the past few years. 

Mr. M. C. Weeks of Westminster Station, 
near Bellows Falls, has a fine Morgan stall- 
ion. a grandson of Ethan Allen, fifteen 
years old, thata man with small horse 
sense can see is anoble animal. He is am- 
bitious and does the business of a five-year- 
old animal this season. 

Dealers in livestock in this section say 
that there is not another section of its area 
in New England at the present time which 
produces and ships to Boston markets .as 
many head as does southern Vermont. H. 
G. Clark of Brattleboro, George H. Phil- 
lips of Putney and others ship a total aver- 
age of about ene hundred head of cows 
and veal calves weekly. As they do it in 
connection with shippers at Keene, N. H., 
and Greenfield, Mass., the Vermont shippers 
do not get the credit due this section of the 
State in the weekly reports as printed. 

Passing from the narrow broken valley of 
the Connecticut River at Bellows Falls, over 
the Green Mountain range to Manchester, 
Vt., one finds himself in a valley town of 
surpassing natural grandeur. Its three vil- 
lages, without any natural or artificial divid- 
ing line between them, are flanked by 
long, high mountain ranges on two sides, 
as well as a prominent peak at the north 
and with the extra freshness of the forest 
this season, the scenery hereabout is very 

fine. 

One of the villages hasa mammoth hotel, 
the Equinox, which with smaller houses 
is well filled with summer boarders from 
New York and other cities. The fine car- 
riage drives up and down the valley and 
through the mountain gaps, with its ease 
of access by rail, by way of Bennington, 
make it a popular resort. 

H. M. PortTER. 

Manchester, Vt., Aug. 18/ 
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Experiments in Feeding Sheep. 


The Iowa Experiment station announces 
two sheep-feeding experiments. The first 
is that of finishing wethers on grass and 
grain for the summer market, and the con- 
clusions are as follows: 

First—That sheep will make practically as 
large gains on grass alone as on grain and 
grass.’ 

Second—That in economy of gain grass 
alone gave the best results. 

Third—That corn at 33 cents a bushel is a 
more economical grain to feed sheep on 
grass than oats at 23 cents or barley at 40 
cents. 

Fourth—That mutton can be produced 
much more economically during the summer 
months on grass alone, or grain and grass, 
than itcan be produced by feeding grain 
and hay during the fail and winter months. 

Fifth—That the feeder can oftentimes 
purchase half fat lambs during the latter 
part of April or the first part of May, and 
by grazing them for from forty to sixty days, 
realize a good profit, due to the advance in 
market prices during the latter part of June 
and first of July, over those ruling in April 
and the first part of May. 

The second feeding test was that of fin- 
ishing Western wethers for early winter 
market, and with the following results: 

First — That when corn is worth 40 
cents a bushel, emmer is worth 26} cents a 
bushel of 35 pounds for sheep-feeding pur- 
poses. 

Second—That when corn is worth 40 cents 
a bushel, soy beans, wnen they compose the 
sole grain ration, are worth only 45 cents a 
bushel for sheep-feeding purposes. 

Third—That corn alone when fed in con- 
junction with clover hay produced larger 
and more economical grains than the ration 
of corn, two parts, gluten feed one part, 
and clover hay. 

Fourth—That sheep can be fattened more 
economically on grass and corn or on grass 
alone than on emmer and clover hay, soy 
beans and clover hay, corn two parts, gluten 


feed one part, and clover hay or corn and 
clover hay. 

Fifth—That soy beans, on account of their 
high proteine content, ‘should not form the 
sole grain ration, in conjunction with clover 
hay, for sheep-feeding purposes. 

Sixth—That, pound for pound, corn is 
more valuable than emmer for sheep-feeding 
purposes. 

Seventh—That mutton can be produced 
economically on grass alone during the 
summer months.—Indiana Farmer. 
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The Butter Market. 


The condition of the market this season has 
been almost without a parallel in the history 
of the butter trade, at least within many 
years. Since the introduction of cold stor- 
ageas a means of keeping butter in good 
condition through quite a portion of the 
year, there has not been so much fluctuation 
in prices as was previously the case, while 
in the spring if there was an over-supply of 
kept butter on hand, it had the effect to 
depress prices, and sometimes to a serious 
extent, until in some manner this excess 
could be disposed of. 

Last season more than ever was placed in 
cold storage, causing fears on the part of 
some that this large amount would result 
injuriously to the trade in the effort to dis- 
pose of so much before the new make would 
come upon the market. But this has not 
been the case; far from it. Instead of there 
being an over supply and a large amoun? 
of the lower grades especially difficult to 
get rid of; there has not been for weeks 
an adequate supply of either the best or the 
cheaper grades to supply the current de- 
mand. So, instead of having, as before, to 
devise methods for disposing of the lower 
grades, there has been a demand for this 
class of goods that is difficult to supply. 
This condition of things is an anomaly in 
some respects, and may lead people to in. 
quire whether the quality of the butter now 
being made has improved to such an ex- 
tent that there is not enough of the cheaper 
grades to supply the existing demand for 
certain purposes; or, if not this, then to what 
causes can the shortage be attributed ? 
While it is doubtless true that the quality 
of our dairy products is improving, slowly 
it maybe but surely, owing to improved 
methods of manufacturing, still it cannot be 
that this cause alone, however desirable 
this view of the matter might be, can pro- 
duce such an effect. Neither can the 
scarcity and high price of grain alone ac- 
count for it. The effect might be a consid- 
erable decrease in the make, but with the 
feeding of a suitable grain ration the quality 
of the butter made should be improved. 

But this phase of the subject has been 
discussed before, and I think it will be 
found that not one cause but several have 
combined to produce the effects we now see 
in the markets, as regards the amount and 
prices for butter. 

It is the opinion oi some writers, and well 
based, I think, that as the result of various 
causes prices will this year be better than 
for a good while. The season thus far 
favors this view of the matter. With good 
early pasturage the amount made may be so 
largely increased as to reduce prices to some 
extent for a little time, but the quality will 
then be such as to induce increased con- 
sumption, as well as then being in demand 
for cold storage. 

As concerns the dairymen, they should 
make the most possible out of their busi- 
ness, hence the larger amount made and the 
better the quality secured, the greater will 
be the recompense for their labor. 

Franklin County, Vt. E. R. TOWLE. 
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Some Garden Hints. 

Let a turnip crop take the place of weeds 
where the early potatoes have been grow- 
ing, the early beans, corn, etc. Scatter the 
seed and rake the soil with an iron garden 
rake, and the turnip seed will soon sprout. 
Even if the turnips are late and do not 
have much size, they will be far preferable 
to weeds that have gone to seed. The tur- 
nips will be appreciated by the live stock 
and will be excellent for the hens when it 
will be difficult to provide other green food 
for them. 

Put plenty of straw around the tomato 
vin. Ch estraw will mulch out all weed 
growth, and the tomatoes will have a good, 
suitable place to ripen on and will not rot so 
extensively. 

The farmer who has a dull and rusty hoe 
doesn’t brag any about his garden crops. 
For thorough cultivation in the garden the 
old-time hoe cannot be excelled. With it we 
ean stir the soil right up tothe very stems 
or stalks of all growing vegetables; can stir 
the soil deep or shallow as occasion may 
call for. ‘* The man with the hoe,’’ when 
he knows how to use it, is a valuable 
‘““hand” on the farm. Its use can be 
profitably employed in fields as well as the 
garden. 

The garden rake, good authorities claim, 
can, in quite a degree, take the place of the 
watering pot. It is meant by this that using 
the rake every day isa means of keeping 
the top soil in a loose, porous condition, 
which acts as a conservator of moisture. 
On soils that cake or crust over after show- 
ers the garden rake can be made of excel- 
lent service. Frequent use of the rake kills 
millions of sprouting weed seed. 

Garden truck, such as beets, string beans 
and radishes, can be planted this month for 
a late crop. Cucumbers for pickles may 
also be planted. 

Cabbage grows very fast when the culti- 
vation is frequent. Even twice a week is 
not too much. Don’t wait for the weeds. 
It is thestirring ofthe soil that is beneficial 
to the growing plants. 

Don’t forget this is the season to sow the 
crimson clover among the corn. 

Keep down the caterpillar pests. Don’t 
let the orchards become unsightly by the 
raids of the pests. 

Now isa good time to set out strawberry 
plants for that new patch. If you don’t 
raise the berries for market, but want them 
just for the home table, select a couple of 
varieties that the catalogues describe as of 
“excellent flavor, fine size, but not a good 
shipper.’”’ That’s the kind for the hone 
table. Plant the two kinds in alternate 
rows—that will help the fertilization of the 
blooms of both. If you have never hada 
strawberry bed on the farm don’t miss it 
another season.— Baltimore Sun. 
phablablbiecd sce ici oi 
Texas Fever in Cattle. 


In arecent bulletin on the Texas fever in 
cattle, the Mississippi Experiment Station 
reports that the disease is an _ infectious 





| fever, caused by the growth of an animal 


parasite, which breaks down the red blood 
cells, and produces a fever similar somewhat 
to malaria in people. Calves have a mild at- 
tack, and the Infection is carried by cattle 
ticks. Any animal, native or imported, is 
liable to an attack where the ticks are 
allowed to get on them, and while vaccina- 





tion is useful in making animals immune, 
| the best method is to keep them free from 
| the ticks. 

In treating sick animals the first step is to 
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remove all ticks, and in buying new animals 
and bringing them on a farm where the 
fever has been they should first be vac- 
cinated, and all the sheds and barns freed 
of ticks. The calves suffer less than the full- 
grown cows, and these are often deliber- 
ately given the fever to protect them from a 
more disastrous attack later in life. Exten- 
sive efforts have been made in some places 
to remove all the ticks from the farms, and 
this has been so successful that the fever 
has been stamped out in whole counties and 
cattle-raising sections. 

The disease is more typically Southern, 
but Northern cattle are affected by it, and 
nothing but a strict quarantine prevents the 
Texas cattle fever from coming North. 
Northern cattle going South are all liable to 
it. ProF. S. N. Dory. 

New York. 
The Use of Lime on Soils. 


Probably more general misunderstanding 
prevails regarding the use of lime on soils 
than any other mineral element which we 
apply. A gocd many still seem to believe 
that lime is a manure, and that its applica- 
tion takes the place of nearly all other fer- 
tilizers. The best way to dispel this error 
is to state atthe outset that lime is not a 
manure or fertilizer, and where so used a 
serious mistake is made. Lime put on poor 
soils is generally a waste of time and good 
material. It never yet improved poor soil 
unless the land was sour or overfed with 
humus which it could not well digest. 

On rich soil, however, lime has an impor- 

ant function to perform, and it can be made 
o do it with great success. Lime is more 
like a disinfectant than anything else. One 
should apply it to the soil much as a man 
would take some anti-bilious medicine. 
When the soil isin danger of getting con- 
gested and heavy with too much plant food 
a dressing of lime might well be applied to 
help it. Consequently, we find the use of 
lime in connection with clover excellent. 
Clover crops add a great deal of material to 
the soil, and sometimes there is so much in 
the land that lime is essential to help its 
digestion. 

As a dressing on clover, lime produces the 
best results, especially where the clover 
has had a heavy stand fortwo or more sea- 
sons. Land that is fed heavily every year 
with barnyard or green manure will be 
helped by a dressing of lime. Sometimes 
the soil is so rich, but congested with un- 
assimilated food, that a dressing of lime 
for one season without any fertilizer is the 
best thing for it. Because of successful 
work in this way some have apparently got 
the notion that lime is a goud fertilizer. But 
it is not, and would not have worked so well 
on any other soil that was not rich in manure 
to begin with. S. W. CHAMBERS. 

New York. 
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BUTTER MARKET EASIER. 

There has been but little change in the 
butter market here during the week. The 
decline of one cent at Elgin and a half a cent 
ix Chicago causes a weak feeling here, but 
extra grades are not coming freely, and at 
present one must pay full 21 cents for best, 
though some lots sell for 204 cents, and 
large ash tubs do not bring over 20 cents. 
Firsts are 19 to 195 cents, seconds 17 to 18 





cents. Best marks of Eastern 19} to 20 
cents, and fair to good 17 to 19 
cents. Boxes and prints steady and 
in fair demand. Boxes, extra North- 
ern creamery 215 to 22 cents. Extra 


dairy 20 cents and fair to good 18 to 19 
cents. Prints extra Northera creamery 22 
cents, extra Northern dairy 20 to 21 cents, 
common to good 18. to 19 cents. Dairy in 
tubs, extra 19 cents, firsts 17 to 18 cents. 
But little doing in imitation creamery and 
ladles, imitation 16 to 17 cents, ladles 16 to 
164 cents, renovated choice 174 cents and 
common to good 16 to 17 cents. This shows 
a decline of a half-cent on all grades below 
extra. If receipts increase there will be a 
decline on that. Jobbing rates are from 1 
to 2 cents higher than our quotations. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending Aug. 23 were 26,156 tubs and 
27,330 boxes, a total weight of 1,487,334 
pounds, against 1,516,826 pounds in the pre- 
vious week and 1,144,204 pounds in the cor- 
responding week last year. 

The exports for the week were 19,080 
pounds, against none in the previous week, 
and 36,000 pounds in the week last year. 
From New York the exports last week were 
1925 packages. Montreal exported 15,354 
packages during the week, compared with 
15,949 packages in the corresponding week 
of 1901. 

The Quincy Market Cold Storage Com- 
pany reports a stock of 223,452 tubs, against 
188,193 tubs a yearago. The Eastern Com 
pany holds a stock of 44,809 tubs, against 
29,292 tabs last year. With these added the 
total stock of butter in cold storage is 268, 
281 tubs, against 217,485 tubs same time last 
year, an increase for this year of 50,776. 

—-- > 
The Hay Trade. 


The top grades of hay, both old and new, 
are held firm at former prices, which are prob- 
ably as high now as they ‘will be. Old stock 
is still quite scarce and some of the ship- 
ments of new are more or less heated. But 
little time must elapse before new hay will 
show such an improvement in condition as 
to be acceptable to the markets. Common 
and off-grade hay is not meeting with favor 
by traders, and must be sold at prices at 
which it will nove, which, as arule, does 
not seem to be satisfactory to either shipper 
or receiver. No doubt much hay this year 
has been spoiled in the harvesting, and can 
only be sold as off-grade stock,.and the mar- 
ket is likely to be overloaded with this kind. 

In New York city the receipts of hay 





have increased somewhat with better re- 





ceipts of new hay. The demand keeps up 
remarkably well, and prices remain firm. 
Of course there is much speculation regard- 
ing the quality and price of new hay when 
general shipments begin. This market will 
show a heavy consumption of hay this fall, 
and should prices drop down somewhat on 
new hay, buying will begin earlier and be 
of larger volume. 

The total receipts of hay for the week in 
New York were 5742 tons, against 4679 tons 
the previous week, and 6103 tons the same 
week a year ago. Receipts of straw 540 tons 
for the week ; exports in bales 6387, against 
4854 for the previous week. 

In Boston stocks are very light, especially 
on the better grades, and prices continue 


firm. These conditions will sadanbedly 
prevail, as very little new hay has arrived. 


A few hundred cars of new hay have been 
sold at from fifty cents to $1 per ton less 
than old, but orders for later shipment are 
being taken on a somewhat lower basis. 

Receipts in Boston for the week, 148 cars 
of hay, 18 cars of which were billed for 
export, and 15 cars of straw. Correspond- 
ing week last year the receipts were 119 
cars of hay, 29 cars of which were billed for 
export, and 28 cars of straw. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives the fol- 
lowing total as showing the highest prices 
for hay in the markets mentioned Aug. 22: 
Boston $20, New York $22, Jersey City $21, 
Philadelphia $19, Pittsburg $15.50, Pitts- 
burg prairie $10, Kansas City $10, Kansas 
City prairie $6, Duluth $13.50, Duluth 
prairie $8.50, Minneapolis $12.50, Minne- 
apolis prairie $9, Baltimore $19.50, 
Chicago $14, Chicago prairie $9.50, Nash- 
ville $13, St. Louis $12, St. Louis prairie 
$9.50, Cincinnati $13, Richmond $18, Mem- 
phis $13, Louisville $13, San Francisco 
wheat hay $12, Cleveland $14.50, Providence 
$21, New Orleans $16, New Orleans 
prairie $8. 

The ‘‘ Montreal Bulletin’? says of the 
Canadian hay trade that deliveries are still 
light in the country, and the demand for 
the local and export trade is quite sufficient 
to keep values steady. Quite a lot of baled 
hay is being shipped to the States for con- 
sumption, for which good prices have been 
received, although as mvch cannot be said 
of late shipments to the British markets. 
Sales of No. 2hay have been made at country 
points at $7.50 to $8 for American account. 
Exports of hay for Montreal were 19,382 
bales for the week, against 21,758 bales for 
the corresponding week a year ago. 





THE CRANBERRY CROP IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

The cranberry harvest begins thia week, 
and promises to be second to that of no pre- 
vious year. There is a large increase of 
new acreage, the result of the good profits 
obtained the past few years from the cran- 
berry-swamp investments. 

The bogs along the Agawam, Wankin- 
quoah and Weweantitt river valleys, in 
Wareham and Carver, form the centre of 
the Cape Cod cranberry belt. ‘There are 
many more small bogs scattered down 
through the Karnstable County towns than 
there are in Plymouth County, but the big 
bogs, thuse which are first named as the 
bogs to visit to obtain the better under- 
standing of thecrop conditions, are the large 
corporation bogs lying in this town and 
Carver. 

A. D. Makepeace reports a short crop this 
season on the bogs in these two towns, to- 
gether with his own and his companies’ 
holdings at the Oldtown bog in Barnstable 
and elsewhere on Cape Cod. The estimate 
given isa harvest of 16,000 barrels, where 
29,000 barrels were secured last year. This 
is the greatest shrinkage, prospective, that 
is reported throughout the belt. 

On the extensive White and Smalley bogs 
in Carver the estimate is 8600 barrels, where 
5600 barrels were harvested last year. If 
the total crop is up to last year, or within 
fifteen per cent. of it, no fault will be found, 
while there is good prospect that it may 
equal the 1901 production. 

The condition of the fruit is better than 
the average. There has been comparatively 
little trouble from worms, and scalding is 
slight. The growers are looking forward to 
a@ profitable year, considerably above the 
average, while anxiously watching the 
market. The prospect for high prices is not 
to be found. They are expected, on the con- 
trary, for the first shipments that will be 
made the coming week to start low, probably 
not more than $4.50 to $5.50 per barrel. 
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New York Market. 


Potatoes are in liberal supply with quiet 
trade. Long in bulk 75 cents to $1.25 a 
barrel. Jersey round 75 cents to $1.12, long 
75 cents to $1. Jersey $1 to $1.25 a sack. 
South Jersey sweet $3 to $3.75 a barrel. 
Southern yellow $1.75 to $2.25, red $1.25 to 
$1.75, yams white, $1.25 to $2. Onions firm 
for red and yellow, white plenty and 
weak. Long Island red $1.50 to $2 a 
barrel, yellow $2.25 to $2.50. Connecti- 
cut red $1.75 to $2, yellow $2 to $2.25, 
white $2.25 to $2.50. Orange County bags 
white, $1.75 to $2.50, yellow $2 to $2.25, 
red $1.25 to $1.75. Beets 75 cents to $1 per 
100 bunches, carrots 50 to 75 cents. Celery 
per dozen bunches, Michigan, 10 to 25 cents, 
Jersey 10 to 50 cents, State 20 to 60 cents. 
Rhubarb, 100 bunches $1.50 to $2.50, and 
radishes 50 to 75 cents. Squash, white and 
erookneck, 25 to 50 cents and marrow 75 
cents to $1. Jersey cucumbers 75 cents to 
$1.50 a barrel, pickling, per 1000, Rockland 





County and up river $2 to $3, Jersey $1.25 | 


to $2.25. Peppers 75 cents to $1 a barrel. 
Jersey tomatoes, per box, Acme 40 to 50 
cents and common 25 to 35 cents. Russia 
turnips 50 to 75 cents a barrel. 

Cabbages $2 to $3 per hundred, cauli- 
flowers $1 to $2.50 a barrel. Egg plants dull 





at 75 cents to$1 per barrel or 40 to 50 cents per 
half-barrel box. Lettuce, five-dozen case, 
western New York 50 cents to $2, Boston 75 
cents to $1.50. Okra, half-barrel basket, $1 
to $1.25. Green corn, per 100 ears, Hacken- 
sack $1 to $1.25, other Jersey 75 cents to $1. 
String beans in fair demand for good qual- 
ity, 75 cents to $1 a basket or bag for west- 
ern New York, 50 to 75 cents a bag for Long 
Island and Jersey. Lima beans, Jersey 
potato $1.25 to $1.50 a bag, flat 50 cents to $1. 
Green peas, Telephone 50 cents to $1.75 a 
bag, others 50 cents to $1.25. 

Apples in liberal supply and mostly good 
quality, with prices in buyers’ favor. 
Alexander $2 to $2.75 a barrel, Duchess 
$1.75 to $2.50, Twenty-ounce $1.75 to $2.25, 
Gravensteins $1.50 to $2.25, Strawberry, 
Codling, Maiden’s Blush, Fall, York and 
Nyack Pippins $1.50 to $2, Orange Pippin 
$1.50 to 1.75, Red Astrachan $1.25 to $2. 
Open-head barrels $1 to $1.75, windfalls 75 
cents to $1.25. Pears not quite as firm. 
Seckel $2.50 to $3.50, Bartlett $2 to $3.50, 
Clapp’s Favorite $2 to $3, Watermelon $2 to 
$2.50, Sheldon $1.50 to $2.25, cooking $1.25 
to $1.75. Peaches in small supply. Mary- 
land and Delaware carrier $1 to $1.75, small 
carrier $1 to $1.25, baskets fancy yellow 
90 cents to $1, plain 70 to 80 cents, red or 
white fancy 80 to 90 cents, plain 60 to 75 
cents, common 46 to 50 cents, Maryland car- 
rier $1.25 to $2, 20-pound basket 75 to 8 
cents, Jersey baskets 30 to 90 cents and up- 
river baskets 35 to 75 cents. Plums, eight- 
pound baskets, 20 to 25 cents. Grapes, 
up-river Delaware per case, $1.50 to $1.75, 
Niagara $1 to $1.50, Moore’s Early 90 cents 
to $1. Champion 65 to 75 cents. Mary- 
land and Delaware per case, Brighton $1 to 
$1.25, Moore’s Early $1, Concord and white 
75 to 90 cents. Huckleberries, large. blue 5 
to 9 cents, others 4 to9 cents. Blackberries 
6 to 10 cents. Muskmelons in small supply. 
Colorado Rocky Fords per case $3 to $3.50, 
small cases $2 to $2.50. Jersey Jenny Lind 
per barrel $1 to $1.50, half-barrel case $1 to 
$1.25, bushel crates 75 to 90 cents. Hacken- 
sack per barrel 50 cents to $1. Baltimore 
fancy $1.25 to $2 a case, 75 cents to $1.25 a 
basket. Maryland and Delaware 50 cents 
to $1.25 a case, 50 cents to $1 a basket. 
Watermelons irregular in price from $75 
to $2 a carload, $5 to $18 per hundred. 





Boston Fish Market. 


Shore fish have not been as plenty this 
week, and with good demand prices have 
run higher. Market cod are 24 cents a 
pound, large 34 cents and steak 4} cents. 
Haddock are 34 cents, pollock 2 cents, hake 
14 to 2 cents, flounders 24 cents and cusk 2 
cents. Bass 15 cents for striped, 8 cents for 
black and 7 cents for sea bass. Mackerel 16 
cents each for large, 14 cents for medium 
and 53 cents for small. Spanish mackerel 12 
cents a pound, pompano 10 cents, snappers 7 
cents, sheepshead and bluefish 8 cents. 
White fish 10 cents, lake trout 10 cents 
and sea trout 5 cents. Halibut 8 cents for 
white and 6 cents for gray or chicken. 
Sword fish 9 cents. Perch 7 cents for yellow 
and 9 cents for white. Pickerel 15 cents. 
Tautog and scup 5 cents. Eastern salmon 
higher at 35 cents and Western 15 cents. 
Eels are steady at 10 cents, fresh tongues 
the same and cheeks 7 cents. Frogs’ legs 
$1.25 adozen. Clams steady at 50 cents a 
gallon, $3 a barrel in the shell. Shrimp $1 
a gallon. Live lobsters higher at 17 centsa 
pound and boiled 19 cents. Oysters quiet 
at $1.20 to $1.25 a gallon. 


<> 
—_— 





At the Dairymen’s Convention in Kansas 
the discussion brought out certain points 
that are of interest. The average cost of a 
100-ton round or stave silo is about S60. 
The larger the capacity, the less the cost 
per ton. Ensilage has been kept five years, 
and was then perfectly sweet. Fresh ensi- 
lage can be put on the topof old with 

erfect safety. The round hoops are 

etter than the flat hoops, as the wood 
sometimes rots under fla hoops. A silo 
built thirteen years ago is still good. Clover 
and alfalfa are too valuable as hay to go 
into the silo. Sorghum makes good ensi- 
oe when mixed with corn, but is too acid 
when used alone, and it grows well in dry 
localitities. The use of the silo nearly 
doubles the capacity of the farm. When fed 
ensilage three times a day, the cows will 
eat about fifteen pounds more daily than 
they will if fed but twice. At the top 
of the silo the ensilage weighs about thirty 
poses to the square foot, but at the 
ottom of a silo thirty: feet deep it may 
weigh fifty-five a if corn is well 
matured. Corn that has dried up during a 
drought may be put in the silo by putting 
moisture in with it. Frost-bitten corn 
fodder or stover should always be wet, and 
well wet, when put in the silo, as if this is 
not done the ensilage will probably be sour. 











Literature. 


Charles Felton Pidgin, the author of 
Adams Sawyer” and “ Bienner- 
"has written a story of country 
and city life, called ‘Stephen Holton.” 
The novel has a good moral. It may 
be said at the outset that the temper- 
ance argument 1s not unduly obtrusive, and 
not of such a character that it is likely 
to be used as campaign material by 
the prohibition party. The novel itself 
is a crude melodramatic narrative with- 
out distinction of style. The hero, Rev. 
Stephen Holton, is the pastor of the 
Bethany Mission Chapel, one of those 
every-day churches in the poorer sections 
of the city. He isa self-sacrificing charac- 
ter, who has the courage to preach temper- 
ance to a wealthy congregation in a church 
which he is permitted to officiate during 
the vacation of the regular pastor. He is 
invited to dine with various wealthy parish- 
loners, and thus obtains glimpses into the 
home lives of a class different from his daily 
associates. A visit toa brother clergyman 
in Maine,who iseven more unreal than Hoi- 
ton, affords an opportunity for him to know 
an assortment of Maine characters. The 
scion of one of the wealthy families with 
whom Holton has become acquainted elopes 
with one of the Maine girls, and eventually 
the young clergyman falls in love with an- 
other one, who has some time before come 
to the city as a servant and later drifted 
into a burlesque troupe. The end of the 
story finds Holton and his reformed wife 
preaching temperance to the Westerners. 
{| Boston: L. C. Page & Company. Price, 
$1.50. ] 

Although the story of the Pilgrim fathers 
haa been toldand retold in verse and prose, 
yet we are always glad to hear it again. 
This time Eliza F. Pollard is the narrator. 
We first see William Bradford at his home 
across the ocean, playing in the harvest 
games. He falls and twists his knee, which 
causes him to learn the stern lesson of sub- 
mission. Richard Clyfden, who “‘ went from 
place to place preaching the gospel,’’_ visits 
William and teaches him the faith of the 
Puritans. The wanderings ot the new con- 
vert after he leaves his home soas to be 
among people of his faith are interestingly 
recorded. Weare told of his return home 
to claim his bride, the sweet Dorothy, who 
played with him in his youth. Later little 
Johnny comes to brighten their home, 
and then the family starts for a distant 
land on ‘* The Mayfiower.”’ The hardships 
of the voyage, Dorothy’s death and the first 
winter at Plymouth are told with concise 
clearness. Johnny makes friends with in 
his childhood with the Indians. ‘‘Squanto,”’ 
a particular red-skin friend, takes him to 
the chief of his tribe, who pats Johnny on 
the head, and calls him “the little white 
chief.”” The story of “the little white 
chief’s ’’ acceptance of this title, and his 
use of it among his playmates, the author 
tells ina delightful manner. The book is 
wholesome reading. |New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Price, $1.25.] 

W. W. Jacobs writes with a humor which 
never pallsthe reader. His latest book is 
the story of two rival sea-faring families in 
an old English seaport town. The fathers 
have a falling out, and the children are 
naturally prejudiced. Finally the son of 
Captain Hardy falls in love with the daugh- 
ter of Captain Nugent, and sided and 
abetted by local celebrities, with no little 
ingenuity of his own, he concocts a scheme 
to prevent the girl’s brother from marry- 
ing a girl who is objectionable to the 
Nugent family. The scheme is a bo!d one, 
but to relate it here would rob the reader of 
this review of one of the rich treats in store 
for him, provided he enjoys a good rollick- 
ing yarn spun by seafolk. And it is nota 
dialect story with sailor lingo sufticient to 
make you seasick, but good, wholesome, 
unstrained humor—an English variety, 
which somehow does not seem indigenous to 
our soil, but which is none the less appreci- 
ated here. W. W. Jacobs has created in his 
Sunwich Port people a little company, each 
of whom has his or her pecuiiarities, but 
from whom we take leave with regret when 





the last page of the book is reached. {| New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
$1.50. ] 


In connection with the forthcoming lim- 
ited edition of Montaigne’s works, in prep- 
aration by Houghton, Mittin & Co., it is in- 
teresting to learnthat Mr. Augustus Hem- 
enway has purchased for the Boston Public 
Library a copy of the first translation into 
English of Montaigne’s *‘ Essays by Jobn 
Florio.”” The copy is a small folio and once 
belonged to James I. of England, who con 
tributed to the title-page an autograp) 
poem. The book is beautifully rebound :) 
red levant morocco by Bedford, the cele- 
brated London binder of a generation ago. 

Margaret Deland, author of “Old Cheste: 
Tales,” has contributed to Harper’s Maga- 
zine for September a striking story entitl«:! 
“The Voice.” The scene of the tale is lai: 
in western Pennsylvania in the early ‘30s. 
and the plot turns upon the giving of a lo. 
potion which proves to be poison. 

Richard Le Gallienne writes in Harper’ 
Magazine for September of the poetr) 
Julia Cooley, a little Connecticut gir! 
eight years, who writes remarkable ve: 
for one so young. Mr. Le Gallienne | 
siders the child a marvel and “ little s! 
of uncanny,” and to prove the correct 
of his opinion he gives copious quota: «> 
from the youthful poet’s work. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have now 
press a new revised edition of their Port: 
Catalogue. The style has been much 
proved and portraits of the newer auth: 
added. The catalogue contains over © 
thousand titles, and is altogether a ve 
notable and valuable list. 

Professor Arlo Bates of the Massachuset': 
Institute of Technology is traveling 
Europe this summer, and happened to be i! 
Venice on the day that the Campanile fe!! 
His latest novel, The Diary of a Saint,’ 
will be published next inonth. 
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HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Ne book ia existence gives an adequate 
account of the turkey,- ts development 
from the wild State to the various breeds, 
and Sey a ae oad na 

p ag and market these 
beautiful and profitable birds. ” 

The present is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the experience 
of the most successful experts in turke 
grow ving. both as enaore of Soucy stoc 

urkeys for market. 

The orme-wisniog papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success- 
fal ¢ ers in America are em. 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
localit» 


Profusely Mlustrated. Cloth, J2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $3.00, 


Address 
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Bie. 2 Poultry, 


Practical Poultry Points. 

Dry earth or dry sand should be provided 
in the fall to cover the floor of the henhouse. 
It may be hard to find it now, but there will 
bean end to the wet weather before winter 
comes again. The old earth which has be- 
come mixed with the excrements of the 
fowl should be taken out, and either used as 
a top-dressing for grass, spreading it very 
thin, or it should be put in a compact heap 
with other manure to addits strength to 
the whole pile. Put it in at least three or 
four inches deep, and occasionally turn it 
over, then have a reserve supply to put on 
an inch or two more to sweeten the whole. 
It will be astonishing how much rich fer- 
tilizre a flock of hens will make in a winter. 
If kept well mixed by this plan it will be- 
come as rich as the standard commercial 
fertilizers, if the hens are in proper propor- 
tion to the size of the house. 

That on the dropping-boards under the 
roosts should be scraped out often, every 
day if it is possible, and placed in box or 
barrel to be covered with the dry earth every 
time. Where it is allowed to lie until it 
grows hard it not only loses its strength by 
evaporation, but much of it becomes so 
nearly insoluble as to be very slow in its 
action. We never saw a much prettier field 
of clover than grew where we top-dressed a 
rather low, moist field with sand that had 
been a year on the floor of a henhouse, and 
kept forked over. Yet we had never seen 
clover on that tield before, and we added no 
seed. We thought a few days after it was 
put on that we had ruined the field, as there 
were spots that looked as if burned, but 
they were green again before winter. 


A writer in the Epitomist tells of a farmer 
who has sixteen cows, and good ones, and 
sells his milk ina near-by town at a good 
price. It requires the labor of two men and 
one team to care forthe cows and deliver 
the milk. He also has some 350 pullets that 
receive but little attention, hustle for them- 
selves, and give him more than double the 
money that he gets from the sixteen cows. 
Also of two brothers, one of whom is an in- 
valid, but cares for 1000 hens and gets more 
money from them than the other brother 
does from his whole farm with thirty cows, 
from which he makes butter that brings 8 
to 10 cents a pound above the market price. 
And of another, who kept 600 pullets con- 
fined to a building last winter, and through- 
out the season they averaged about thirty 
dozen eggs a day, which sold at 30 centsa 
dozen. helene Selhne 

While the Muscovy duck is not classed 
among the best for table use, it has certain 
good qualities in its favor. Itis one of the 
earliest layers in the spring, or sometimes 
in February, and if not allowed to sit, it is 
a persistent layer unti] late summer, per- 
haps until early fall if the duck is three or 
four years old, for it is a peculiarity of 
nearly all ducks that birds of three years old 
lay better than young ones. The young Mus- 
covy ducks are very hardy, and seldom is 
one lost by disease. They bear confinement 
to a small yard much better than other 
varieties, and not the least of their excel- 
lent qualities is that they are almost noise- 
less. Seldom is there a quack heard from 
them, and tozone who has lived for three or 
four years with a neighbor’s flock under his 
bedroom window night and morning this is 
a great recommendation. 

+ eo 
Poultry and Game. 


Poultry in liberal receipt, and a little 
easier in prices, with dull trade. Fresh- 
killed Northern and Eastern chickens, 
choice large roasting 18 to 20 cents, common 








to good 14 to 17 cents, broilers 15 to 16 cents. | 


Most lots of chickens at 15 to 18 cents. Fowl, 


good 12 to 13 cents. Green ducks in ligh 
supply, and firm at 16 cents, and young 
geese plenty at 16 to 18 cents. Pigeons 
steady, at $1.50 a dozen for choice 
7 cents to $1.25 for common to good 
Choice large squabs $2 to $2.50 a dozen 
Western iced poultry in large supply 
Broilers 14 to 2 pounds each, 13 to 13 
cents, 2} to 3 pounds 124 cents. Fowls 
choice 135 cents, common to good 12) to 13 
cents, old roosters 10 cents. Turkeys, com- 
mon to good 15 to 16 cents, Western frozen 
urkeys 20to 21 cents, Chickens, choice 14 
to 15 cents, common to good 10 to 12 cents 
broilers, choice 124 cents and common 1, 
cents. Fowl] dullat 12 to 124 cents for choice 
and 10 to 114 cents for common to good. 
Live poultry in fairly liberal supply, but 
steady demand at 12 to 125 cents for chick- 
ens and fowl, roosters 7 to 8 cents. 


The six-basket carrier for fruit has be- 
come very popular with Southern shippers 
for peaches and tomatoes, and perhaps for 
some other crops. The basket does not 
usually hold quite four quarts, especially 
from certain sections when the prices are 
high, but they are a convenient size for one 
who wishes a little lot to take home in his 
hand. ‘The five-eighths bushel Delaware 
peach basket is too large to carry far in 
that way, and the New York basket holding 
one-third of a bashel is but little better 
without a handle. The Climax basket, long 
and narrow, with a handle across, and hold- 
ing one-fifth of a bushel, or about the size 
of the ten-pound grape basket, is popular, 
and many wil] stop to buy one that would 
not take a large one asagift. The bushel 
baskets for peaches are not liked even by 
the dealers, and some refuse to handle them 
at all. eI 

The Farm and Fireside says that there is 
a chance for profitable work in some sec- 
tions growing the Prizetaker or other 
Spanish onions under glass, and seHing the 
young plants by the hundred or by the thou- 
sand to those who want them to set out in 
the spring, and yet do not want to bother 
with a hotbed or have no greenhouses. This 
inethod of starting onion plants under glass 
ind transplanting them seems to grow more 
opular each year, as it gets well-ripened 
nions into market much earlier than when 

hey are grown from the seed, and the 
spanish onions seem to be best adapted to 
lat plan where they can hardly be grown 
out of doors. AS ee , 
What’s ina name? Very much when one 
s selling fruits and yegetables. We remem- 
er when one farmer grew his first crop of 
lark’s No.1 potatoes. They were probably 
seedling or sport from the Early Rose, 

\l many thought a little better, though so 

vuich alike no one could sort them if they 

ere mixed. He could not get an offer for 
hem under that name, but when he called 
hem Early Rose they sold readily enough. 

n old book reminded us of this in telling 

‘(aman who shipped pears under the name 

! Virgalieu, which was a well-known name 

‘en, and they sold at $9 a barrel. Others 

om the same lot, of equally good quality, 

‘» sentas Doyenn, which was another name 
ot as well known for the same variety, an 

‘ey sold at $5a barrel. Bushels of grapes 

ie sold each year as Concords, which are 


ateeniadead 4to15 cents, and common to | Delmonico, Queen of All, Honey Drop, 
cuten hates 14:90 45-0 t | Triumph, Lone Star and New Hybrid. 


not that variety, some of thema better grape 
than the Concord, but they would not sell 
under their own names as readily as when 
called Concords, 


F. W. Rane of the New Hampshire Ex- 
periment Station has been for eight years 
studying the growth and character of the 
muskmelon. While we do not think they 
are generally a profitable crop in New Eng- 
land, some who have warm, sandy land, 
made rich, have succeeded well with them, 
and to such his classification of them should 
be interesting. He separates them into 
eight groups or types, according to size 
and shape. No. 1 he calls the Jenny Lind 
ype, one to two pounds each, with ends 
flattened, and usually larger in diameter 
than depth. This includes Captain, No. 88 


Ripe, Jenny Lind, Shipper’s Delight, and 
True Jenny Lind, netted and green-fleshed, 
Emerald Gem, tending to be smooth and 
salmon-fleshed, and Christiana, salmon- 
fleshed. 

2. Rockyford Type—Melons of this type 
‘closely resemble those of the Jenny Lind 
type, butall the fruits are oval in shape, 
one to two pounds, netted, shallow ribbed, 
green fleshed, except Paul Rose. This type 
of melons usually averages ten or more ma- 
tured fruits to the hill when well grown, 
and is well adapted to either local markets 
or for shipment. ‘If anything, this type is 
preferred to the Jenny Lind on account of 
its standing shipment better. The oval 
shape withstands pressure and handling, 
perhaps better than the more flattened.’’ 
Varieties included: Golden Gem, Rose 
Gem, Pineapple, Golden Netted Gem, Bird 
Cantaloupe, Netted Gem, Oval Netted Gem, 
Round Netted Gem, Rockyford, Strawberry 
and Paul Rose. 

3. Hackensack type—Fruits similar in 
appearance to the Jenny Lind type, but 
larger, three to six pounds, flattened at the 
ends, usually as broad as deep, or broader. 
The shallow and deep-ribbed, netted and 
smooth, and yellow and green fleshed vari- 
eties are about equally divided inthis group. 
The fruits average less per hill than the 
smaller varieties, but their increased size 
balances the weight in yield. Varieties in- 
cluded Ironclad, Early Nutmeg, Chicago 
Nutmeg, Missouri, Improved Jenny, Six 
Oaks Cantaloupe, Satisfaction, Shumway 
Giant, Irondequoit, Ivy Gem, Kinsman 
Queen, Hackensack, Market, Long Island 
Beauty, Extra Early Hackensack, Arlington 
Nutmeg, Nutmeg, Carmes, Surprise and 
Perfection. 

4. Montreal type—Medium size, oval, 
smooth or nearly so, netted, three to six 
pounds. Correspond in appearance to Rocky- 
ford type. About equally divided between 
green and salmon-fleshed varieties. Varie- 
ties included: Green Fleshed Osage, Mon- 
treal Nutmeg, New White Japan, Stillman 
Fine Netted, Ward Nectar, Giant Chicago 
Market, Miller Cream Nutmeg, Tip-top Cit- 
ron, McCotter Pride, Golden. Eagle and 
Nectar of Angels. 

5. Cosmopolitan type—Medium size, three 
to six pounds, oval, netted, strongly ribbed. 
About equally divided between green and 
salmon color of flesh. Varieties included: 
Cannon Ball, Cosmopolitan, Netted Beauty, 
Columbus, Superior, Perfected Delmonico, 
Banquet, Blenheim Orange, Conqueror of 
Europe and Buckbee No. 555. 

6. Aeme-Osage type—Oblong, medium 
size, three to six pounds, mostly shallow 
ribbed. The Osage, which is a dark melon 
with salmon flesh, andthe Acme, a light- 
skinned, green-tleshed variety, are used to 
designate the varying characters of the 
fruits of this type. Varieties included: 
Extra Early Cantaloupe, Champion Market, 
Casaba, Netted Nutmeg, Anne Arundel, 
Atlantic City, Acme, Southern Beauty, 
Princess, Extra Early Grand Rapids, Osage, 





7. Long Yellow ‘Type— Fruit over six 
pounds, two to three times as long as 
broad, includes both netted and ribbed sorts. 
Varieties included: Banana, Cassaba, 
Granite State, Long Yellow and Improved 
Cantaloupe. 

8. Bay View Type—Fruit over six pounds, 
oval to oblung. Varieties included: Bay 
View, Large Black Paris, Montreal Market 
and Large White French. 

————__ +o ——_—__—_—_—_ 
Vegetables in Boston Market. 

with full receipts of vegetables from the 
near-by gardens prices are generally a little 
easier, and trade is fairly brisk. Beets at 
40 cents a bushel, carrots 40 to 50 cents and 
parsnips $1.25, Flat turnips 90 cents to $1a 
box, and yellow $1.25 to $1.50 a barrel. 
Native onions 75 cents a bushel, Connecticut 
yellow $2.25 a barrel and Ohio yellow 
small barrels, $1.85 to $2. Egyptian 
onions $2.75 a bag, and small pickling 
$2 to $4 a bushel. Leeks are 40 cents a 
dozen bunches and chives 17 cents. 
Celery 30 cents to $1a dozen. Cucumbers 
75 cents to $1.25 a box. Peppers 50 to 75 
cents a box, hothouse tomatoes 4 cents 
a pound, and field grown $1 to $1.25 a 
bushel. Egg plant 75 cents to $1 a dozen. 
Marrow squash $1.25 a barrel and summer 
white or crookneck 75 cents to $1. Mush- 
rooms still scarce at $1.50 to $1.75 a pound. 

Cabbages steady at 75 cents a barrel, $2 to 
$5 per hundred. Cauliflowers 8 to 10 cents 
each. Lettuce 20 to30centsabox. Spinach 
and parsley 15 to 20 cents. Romaine 75 cents 
a box. Escarol and chicory 25 to 35 cents. 
Green peas $1.50 a box. Green corn, small 
50 to 60 cents a box, and large 75 to 80 cents. 
String beans 75 cents to $1.25 a bushel, shell 
beans 75 to 90 cents. Seiva beans $2.50 a 
box and Lima $3. 

Potatoes in better supply and lower. 
Rose and Hebron $1.50 to $1.62 a barrel, 40 
to 45 cents a bushel in bulk. New York 
round white 45 cents and Jersey round 
white 50 to 53 cents. Sweet potatoes in lib- 
eral supply at $2.50 to $2.75 a barrel for 
Norfolk yellow, $2.25 to $2.50 for Eastern 
shore and Carolina yellow. Carolina white 
or red $1.50 a barrel. 


Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 

Apples in good supply, but good export 
demand. Receipts last week were 5061 
barrels, against 4999a year ago. Exports 
1930 barrels, none a year ago. Gravensteins 
$2 to $2.75 a barrel, Williams and Sweet 
Bough $2 to $2.50, Pippins, choice large 
$2: to $2.25, Duchess $1.75 to $2.25, 
Astrachan $1.50 to $2, common green 75 
cents to $1. At farmers’ wagons bushel 
boxes red 50 cents to $1 and green 
40 to 75 cents. Pears in light sup» 
ply. Native Bartlett $3 to $4 a barrel. 
Clapp’s Favorite $2.50 to $3. A few Cali- 
fornia $1.75 to $2.25 a box. Peaches com- 
ing slowly, 27,112 packages last week, 
against 51,909 packages a year ago. Mary- 
land and Delaware $1.50 to $2 a carrier. 
Fancy yellow $1.50 a basket, common yellow 
$1.20 to $1.25, good white $1.25, small white 
$1 to $1.10, native 75 cents to $1 a 
basket. Michigan bushel baskets $1.25 
to $1.75, Hudson River two-basket 
carriers $1.25 to $1.50. Plums_in 
fairly good supply. California $1.35 to 
$2 a crate. Natives 5 cents a quart 
Prunes $1 to $1.50 a crate. Grapes in fair 
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and Brighton $1.25 to $1.50. Moore’s 
Early $1 to $1.25 and Western $1 to $1.12. 
A few Cape Cod cranberries at $2to $2.50 
a box. Blueberries in large supply at 8 to 
10 cents for New England and 9 to 12 cents 
for Eastern. Blackberries growing scarce 
at 10 to 15 cents. Muskmelons, Colorado 
Rocky Ford $3 a crateand Jersey $1. Jenny 
Lind 60 to 75 cents. Baltimore 75 cents to 
$1.25a crate and 50 to 75 cents a basket. 
Maryland and Delaware $1 to $1.25 a 
basket. Norfolk 50 cents to $1 a crate. 
Watermelons in light supply at $15 per 
hundred for large, $12 to $14 for medium 
and $10 for small. ' 

Oranges growing scarce. Late Valencia 
choice, 150, 176, 200 and 216 counts, $5.25 to 
$5.50, 250 and 288 counts $5, seconds, same 
counts, 50 cents a box less. Sorrento, 160 
counts, choice $4 to $4.50, 200 counts $4.50 to 
$5, half-boxes $2.25 to $2.50. Maoiri and 
Sorrento lemons, 300 counts, firm at $4 to 
$4.50. Messina and Palermo choice $3.50 to 
$4, fair to good $3, 360 counts 25 cents less, 
420 and 500 counts $2.50. Pineapples in good 
supply. Florida smooth Cayenne $2 to $2.50 
acase. A few dates in storage at 4 cents a 
pound. 





> 
Export Apple lrade. 


The total apple shipment in barrels to 
Europe last week included 1930 barrels from 
Boston to Liverpool, 2126 to Liverpool, 928 
to London, 2687 to Glasgow from New 
York; 895 to Liverpool; 804 to Glasgow from 
Montreal, a total of 9372 barrels. Since 
season opened 3532 barrels from Boston, 
9308 from New York and 1699 from Mont- 
real, a total of 14,539 barrels from all ports. 
The Liverpool market is reported active, 
with choice red fruit at $5.04 to $6.24, poor 
stock $3.84 to $4.56. 
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—tThe total shipments of boots and shoes 
thus far in 1902 have been 2,643,447 cases, against 
2,996,283 cases in 1901. 

—The first bale of new hops of the crop of 1902 
was received by Dole Bros., 101 Commercial 
street, Friday, from M. J. West of Waterville, N. 
Y. The quality was excellent. 

—tThe world’s exports of grain last week were 
reported as 8,570,769 bushels of wheat from five 
countries, and 2,371,649 bushels of corn from four 
countries. Of this, the United States shipped 
5,954,769 bushels of wheat and 51,649 bushels of 
corn. 

——Beef is firm for choice, with light dull and 
easy. Extra sides 124 to 12} cents, heavy 10 to 12 
cents, good 9 to 94 cents, light grass and cows 74 to 
9 cents, extra hinds 15} cents, good 11 to 13 cents 
light 9 to 10 cents, extra fores 9 to 10 cents, lreavy 
8 to 8} cents, good 74 cents, light 6} to 7 cents, 
backs 74 to 11} cents, rattles 54 to,8} cents, chucks 
64 to 10 cents, short ribs 13 to 18 cents, rounds 8} to 
11 cents, rumps 8} to 16 cents, rumps and loins 17 
to 20 cents, loins 15 to 25 cents. 
bs Luminous photographs are made Dy means 
of calcium sulphide, or luminous paint, according 
to a German authority. A sheet of transparent 
celluloid is coated with an emulsion of nine parts 
of gelatine, one of potassium bichromate, five of 
calcium sulphide, and one hundred of water. As 
a precaution against washing off the image, the 
printing is done from a positive through the 
celluloid film, development being by hot water 
Backed with black velvet or paper, the print ap. 
pears as an ordinary positive by daylight, but 
after free exposure to light is self-luminous in the 
dark. 

— Wheat, including flour, exports for the week 
ending Aug. 21 aggregated 5,954,759 bushels, 
against 4,591,805 bushels last week and 6,606,989 
bushelsin this week last year. Wheat exports 
since July 1 aggregate 32,944,767 bushels, against 
50,678,987 bushels last season. Corn exports 
aggregate 51,649 bushels, against 93,423 bushels 
last week and 523,883 bushels last year. For the 
finance year, corn exports are 703,493 bushels, 
against 9,751,051 bushels last season. 

—Pork and lard are unchanged: Short cut 
and heavy backs $22.50, long cut $23, medium 
$21.50, lean ends $23, bean pork $18 to $19, fresh 
ribs 14 cents, corned and fresh shoulders 11 cents. 
smoked shoulders 114 cents, lard 124 cents, in 
pails 13 io 13} cents, hams 134 to 13} cents, 
skinned hams 14} cents, sausage 11 cents, 
Frankfurt sausage 104 cents, boiled hams 19 to 
194 cents, bacon 15} to 164 cents, bolognas 10 
zents, pressed ham 134 cents, raw leaf lard 12} 
cents, rendered leaf lard 12} cents, in pails 134 to 
13} cents, pork tongues $23.50, loose salt pork 114 
cents, briskets 124 cents, sausage meat 10} cents, 
country dressed hogs 8 cents. 

—Mutton and lamb are about steady: Spring 
lamb 10 to 12 cents, fall lamb 8} to 94 cents, year- 
ling 6 to 7} cents, mutton 7 to 8 cents, veals 9 to 10 
cents, fancy and Brighton 10 to 11 cents. 











prices. Choice nearby and Cape 27 cents. East- 
ern and Northern choice fresh 21 to 22 cents, fair 
to good 18 to 20 cents. Michigan fancy candled 
19 cents, Western choice and selected 174 to 18 
cents, fair to good 15 to 17 cents, dirties candled 
12to14cents. The stockin storage now is 183,- 
896 cases, or only 531 cases less than one year ago. 
—tThe visible supply of grain inthe United 
States and Canada Aug. 23 included 20,689,000 
bushels of wheat, 3,423,000 bushels of corn, 2,072,- 
000 bushels of oats, 391,000 bushels of rye and 
120,000 bushels of barley. Compared with one 
week ago this is an increase of 425,000 bushels of 
wheat, 640,000 bushels of oats, 84,000 bushels of 
rye and 24,000 bushels of barley, with a decrease 
of 2,015,000 bushels of corn. One year ago the 
supply was 26,007,000 bushels of wheat, 12,205,000 
bushels of corn, 5,814,000 bushels of oats, 1,062,000 
bushels of rye and 317,000 bushels of barley. 

—In a new synthesis, Professor Zinno pro- 
duces tartaric acid by passing over potassium 
glycerate a current of carbonic acid gas under a 
pressure of about three atmospheres. The potas- 
sium glycerate is easily obtained by oxidizing 
glycerine by means of lead dioxide or minium 
and nitric acid, and then adding potassium car- 
ponate to the boiling solution of the lead salt. It 
is thought that the new process should prove 
mportant on a large scale for the manufacture of 


cream of tartar. 


—tThe farmers of Walla Walla County, Wash- 
ington, are trying the experiment of laying their 
roads with straw to improvethem. The county 





supply. Delaware $2 to $2.25 a case. Niagar 





—tThe egg market is quiet at last week’s | 


will have its second annual straw day next 
month. Every fall the highways became deep 
with dust, making traveling hard on man and 
beast. Heavy rains meant mud, and the 
dust could not be removed without destroy- 
ing the roadway. It then occurred to 
an enterprising individual that if all of the 
farmers would contribute straw, and all hands 
assist in laying it on the roads most traveled, 
there would be a great change for the better. The 
experiment was a decided success. The farmers 
turned out in force, plenty of straw was offered, 
ready hands laid it to the depth of a foot or more 
onthe main thoroughfares of the county, and 
traveling became easy. Three hundred miles of 
roads will be covered with straw. 

— Wheat and flour exports from Canada for 
the fiscal year ending July 1 were 36,446,357 
bushels, valued at $26,410,101, against 18,943,227 
bushels, valued at $13,662,930 preceding year, an 
increase of 92 percent. .The Ontario winter wheat 
rup is estimated at 19,356.000, against 15,943,000 
last year; spring wheat 5,903,000, against 5,498,0003 
total crop 25,259,000, against 21,441,000, or 3,818,000 
increase. Barley yield is 21,281,000, against 16,- 
761,000, and Oats 105,540,000, against 78,834,000. 

—The receipts of wool in Boston since Jan. 1, 
1902, have been 224,627,224 pounds, against 179,- 
764,960 pounds same period in 1901. 

—The Boston shipments to date are 176,284,- 
622 pounds, against shipments of 164,310,966 
pounds for the same period in 1901. The stock on 
hand in Boston Jan. 1, 1902, was 77,340,463 pounds. 
The total stock today is 124,682,165 pounds. The 
stock on hand Aug. 24, 1901, was 91,966,476 
pounds. , 

—Chicago capitalists will erect a huge pack- 
ing-house near the city of Mexico which will 
furnish fresh meat tu Mexico and the South- 
western cities of this country. 

—The submarine telegraphs of the world 
number 1750, with a length of 200,000 miles, a 
total vost of $275,000,000, and annual messages 
numbering over 6,000,000. Adding land telegraph 
systems, the total length of line is 1,180,000 miles, 
and total messages annually are 400,000,000. 

— State Secretary of Agriculture Coburn re- 
ports that there are nearly half a million acres of 
alfalfa growing in Kansas, this crop being next 
in value to wheat and corn. 

—The largest cargo of cattle ever shipped 
abroad left Portland last week Saturday, com- 
prising 1179 head of cattle and 1398 sheep. 

— Wool is quiet and firm. Holders of washed 
fleeces are particularly strong witha cent ad. 
vance generally asked for Ohio selections. There 
have been no sales on the higher basis, but large 
lines couid have been sold at old prices. Other 
domestic wools are firm and unchanged, and the 
supply of foreign is so small that there is little 
interest in it. 

—The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending Aug. 23 included 19,080 pounds but- 
ter, 36,000 pounds cheese and 196,500 pounds oleo. 
For the same week last year the exports in: 
cluded 36,000 pounds butter, 100,446 pounds cheese 
aad 15,000 pounds oleo. 

—The exports of live stock and dressed bee 
last week included 1986 cattle, 7504 quarters of beef 
from Boston; 2277 cattle, 105 sheep, 13,900 quarters 
of beef from New York; 700 cattle, 1016 sheep 
from Baltimore; 390 cattle, 400 quarters or beef 
from Philadelphia; 1207 cattle, 807 sheep from 
Portland; 1758 cattle, 637 sheep from Montreal, a 
total of 8318 cattle, 2565 sheep, 21,804 quarters of 
beef from all ports. Of this 4951 cattle, 1823 
sheep, 16,916 quarters of beef went to Liverpool; 
2374 cattle, 637 sheep, 3588 quarters of beef to 
London;, 303 cattle to Glasgow; 350 cattle to 
Bristol; 1300 quarters of beef to Southampton; 340 
cattle to Antwerp and 105 sheep to Bermuda and 
West Indies. 

—Doctor’s coachmen in Berlin wear white 
hats. This is to enable the public to promptly 
recognize a physician’s vehicle in case his ser- 
vices are suddenly required. 


State and County Fairs. 
STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 


Chicago Live Stock.__. .........-.. .-.------------ Nov. 
Illinois, Springfield____...................-Sept. Oct. 
Indiana, Indtanapolis___--.-.....--.-. .-.-----.--- Sept. 
Massachusetts Horticulture.__......._.. Sept. 30-Oct. 


-_ 


Michigan, Pontiac _-. -_.---- peli bind skae angus Sept. 
Minnesota, Hamlin...-----.. -.------------------- Sept. 
Nebraska, Lincoln._..._--------------------------- Sept 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton.....-_--.--. .--- Sept. 
New York, Syracuse...................----------- Sept. 
North Carolina, Raleigh -.............-..---------- Oct. 








Nova Scotia, Halifax ._...... .....-----------.----Sept. 
Ohio, Columbus ___.._.. -..-. -.....-----.---Aug. Sept 
Oregon, Portland.__.._--.----. .--..- .------------Sept. 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem.--..__..- ronan nsehchaale Sept 
Pennsylvania Horticultural, Philadelphia---..- Nov 
Philadelphia Live Stock ._..._...-..-.-- iaatiaceadieaiaaeitl Oct 
St Louis, St. Louis.---..............-..----.------ Oct. 
South Carolina, Columbia_._._...........--Oct. Nov. 
South Carolina Interstate, Charleston.... Dec. June 
South Dakota, Yankton__---.....-....----------- Sept. 
Texas, Dallas___._..- RES 5 hg EE Sept. Oct. 
Texas International, San Antonio... ---- Taipan Oct. 
Toronto Industrial ___----......--.-------- Aug. Sept. 
Vermont, Rutland __.._.......-..------. -------- Sept. +11 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee. -_--...........----.-------- Sept. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury.-.-.---. Sept. 23-25 
Berkshire, Pittsfield _...................--....-Sept. 11 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge ___----.--..-. ---- Sept. +lv 
Bristol, Taunton .......-.,..........--.----.-- Sept. 22-25 
Deerfield Valley, Charlemont -....-....---- Sept. 11-12 
TO I oss. bccin ocschcicne ewe nose ssmiesis Sept. 16-18 
Franklin, Greenfield -..-....._.....----------- Sept. 17-18 
Hampden East, Palmer.---........----------- Sept. 26-27 
Hampshire, Amherst.---.........---.--. ------Sept. 16-17 
Hampshire and Franklin, Northampton.------ Oct. 1-2 
Highland, Middlefield __...........--.--.------- Sept. 3-4 
Hillside, Cummington --._.._.....------------- Sept. 23-24 
Hingham, Hingham ..---............----------- Sept. 23-24 
Hoosac Valley, North Adams ....-....--..----.Sept, ]-3 
Housatonic, Great Barrington ---.---.-.----- Sept. 24-25 
Manufacturers’ Ag’l, North Attleboro. -----..-- Oct. 7-9 
Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury---- .-Sept. 6-17 
Middlesex North, Lowell_._..._-.------------ Sept. 11-13 
Middlesex South, Framingham. .----------- -Sept. 16-17 
Oxford, Oxford... ._... 2.0. c-- .-0----- 25 hon onan Sept. 4-5 
Plymouth, Bridgewater ._.......------------- Sept. 10-12 
Spencer, Spencer.---.---..-...---- .--..---- ---- Sept. 18-19 
Union, Blandford__---......... .------- -------- Sept. 10-11 
Weymouth, South Weymouth-..-.-.--------- Sept. 25-2 
Worcester, Worcester...........--------------. Sept. l- 
Worcester East, Clinton... .....-----------. Sept. 10-12 
Worcester Northwest, Athol._..........-.----. Sept. 1-2 
Worcester South, Sturbridge..--..---------- Sept. 11-12 
Worcester West, Barre._......-.--. ------ Sept. 25-26 
MAINE. 
Maine State Agricultural, Lewiston.....-..-..Sept. 1-5 
Durham Agricultural, Durham. ---.----------- 
Aroostook County, Houlton.---..-------------- 
North Aroostook, Presque Isle-..-..--.------ Sept. #11 
Southern'Aroostook, Sherman Mills..--...--- 
Mad ka, Mad SEED aay onsen eee Oct. 18 
Cumberland County, Gorham.....----------- Sept. 16- 











Touch 


last more than half a 
century; will xot rust, 
or leak. It is the 
world’; standard 
for roofing tin. 














The Finishing 


to a building estimate is to 
specify M F Roofing Tin. It 
is the best roofing material 
—perhaps just a little more 

costly at first; but it will 


hand process. It carries 
a very heavy coating of 
pure tin and new lead. 
Every sheet is carefully 
inspected and only perfect 
plates sold. This @ mark 
stamped on every sheet. 
Ask your roofer, or 


MERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY, New York. 

























M F 
Roofing Tin 


is made by the old-style 


















Write {W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 
to (Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, 


for illustrated book on roofs and roofing. 















New Gloucester and 


GRR oe Sept. 24, 25 
Lake View Park, East Sebago.... _______.___ 
Franklin County, Farmington._......________ Sept. 16-18 
North Franklin, Phillips__...-...--..- Sept. 9-11 


Hancock County Agricultural, Bluehill ___._ Sept. 18-20 
Hancock County Fair Association,Ellsworth 
Northern Hancock, Amherst_....._________.. 


Eden Agricultural, Eden__.. ... .....-.___.- Sept. 24, 2 
Kennebec County, Readfield__.. _...........Sept. 23-25 
South Kennebec, South Windsor____ .__. ____ Sept. 16-13 
ittston Agricultural and Trotting Park 
Association, East Pittston____.............Sept. 9-10 
North Knox, Union._-.---- ---.---- eet. 


Oxford County, South Paris... _______ 
Riverside Park Association, Bethel. 





West Oxford, Fryeburg _........_--______ Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Androscoggin Valley, Canton -__. ._._.....__. Sept. 23-25 
Northern Oxford, Andover ____.._...---..._.____ Oct.2-3 
Penobscot County, Hampden.-...__.-_......-__- 

West Penobscot, Exeter....._...__. .--- -Sept. 30-Oct. 2 


North Penobscot._.-._.. .... -.....22------. 2... 
East Eddington Farmers’ Club, East Eddington, 
Orrington Agricultural, Orrington.__._.._______ 


Piscataquis County, Foxcroft___.____....____ Sept. 26-27 
Sagadahoc County, Topsham __.-_.......__.__ Oct. 14- 
Richmond Farmers’ Club, Richmond___.....__. sept. 


Somerset County, Anson _____-..-..-------- ee 
East Somerset, Hartland ____....._..-.......-__- 


Somerset Central, Skowhegan.__-____________ Sept. 9, 
Waldo County, Belfast...... . ......_....._..._Sept. 9- 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe________..___- Sept. 16-18 
North Waldo, Unity__.--...-....----.---- 22-2. 

West Waldo, Liberty__..__--. --- se 
Washington County, Pembroke___.....-.___- Sept. 10, 


North Washington, Princeton___._._...... --_- 

West Washington, Cherryfield________. _.____ Sept. 16-18 

Shapleigh and Acton, Acton________. ....____._.. Oct. 7-9 

Springvale A. & M. Association, Springvale__ 

North Berwick Agricultural, N. Berwick ...Sept. 9-11 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Nashua, Nashua -_--..........--.--------- acetal Sept. 1-4 

Coos and Essex Fair, Lancaster_-__._..._ ._.__- Sept. +11 

Rochester, Rochester___-__...-....-...-..-_-- ‘Sept. 22-26 
NEW YORK. 

Alleghany Co. Agri. Society, Angelica__...__. Sept. 9-11 

Broome County Agricultural, Whitney’s Pt..Sept. 2-5 

Cattaraugus County Agri., Little Valley._...._Sept. 2-5 


Cayuga Co. Agricultural Cor., Moravia____._Sept. 23-25 
Chautauqua Co. Agricultural Cor., Dunkirk_..Sept. 2-5 
Chemung County Agricultural, Eimira_._...---.--_-___- 
Chenango County Agricultural, Norwich__.__- Sept. 2-5 
Clinton County Agricultural, Plattsburgh___ Sept. 16-19 
Columbia County Agricultural, Chatham____- Sept. 2-5 


Delaware County Agricuitural, Delhi-__..___- Sept. 9-11 
Dutchess Co. Agricultural, Poughkeepsie.__ Sept. 23-26 
Erie County Agricultural, Hamburg___-__.__- Sept. 9-12 
Essex County Agricultural, Westport__.. ....Sept. 8-11 


Franklin County Agricultural, Malone_...__ Sept. 23-26 
Herkimer County Agricultural, Horticultural 

and Mechanical Arts, Herkimer-_-________ Sept. 8-10 
Jefferson County Agricultural, Watertown___Sept. 1-5 
Brook field-Madison Co. Ag’1, Fair Pk, B’rfi’ldSept.22-25 
Montgomery County Agricultural, Fonda_.Sept. 15-18 
Monroe County Agricultural, Brockport___.Sept. 24-27 
Niagara County Agricultural, Lockport____ Sept. 18-20 
Oneida County Agricultural, Rome_____.___- Sept. 22-26 
Ontario County Agricultural, Canandaigua. Sept. 18-20 
Orange County Agricultural, Middletown__Sept. 16-19 
Orleans County Agricultural, Albion___-___- Sept. 18-20 
Oswego County Ag’l, Fulton (Westside) ___. Sept. 16-19 
Otsego County Agricultural, Cooperstown..Sept. 22-24 
Ag’l Society of Queens-Nassau Cos Mineola-Sept.23-27 
Agricultural and Liberal Arts Society of 

Rensselaer County, Nassau__......-_......Sept. 9-12 
Rensselaer County Ag’l and Hort Society__.. Sept. 1-4 
Rockland County Agricultural and Horti- 


cultural Association, Orangeburgh._-_-___- Sept. 8-12 
St. Lawrence County Agricultural, Canton Sept. 16-19 
Schoharie County Ag’l, Schoharie.__....Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Schuyler County Agricultural, Watkins __..Sept. 16-19 
Seneca County Agricultural, Waterloo-____- Sept. 23-2 
Steuben County Agricultural, Bath__--.__._- Sept. 23-26 
Suffolk County Agricultural, Riverhead __..Sept. 16-19 
Tioga County Agricultural, Owego_-_--.._...-- Sept. 2-4 


Tompkins Co. Agri’l and Horti’), Ithaca ___-_- Sept. 9-12 
Washington County Agricultural, between 


Fort Edward and Sandy Hill_....._.........Sept. 9-12 
Wayne County Agricultural, Lyons_-_........Sept. 17-20 
Fulton County Agricultural, Johnstown. ._.-Sept. 1-4 
Genesee County Agricultural, Batavia__._..Sept. 22-25 


The Society of Agriculture and Horticult- 

ure of Westchester Co., White Plains. Sept. 29-Oct. 4 
Wyoming County Agricultural, Warsaw .__.Sept. 15-17 
Yates County Agricultural, Penn Yan. -.....Sept. 9-12 
Cuba Fair and Racing Association Cuba.__... 
Binghamton Indus. Expo., Binghamton Sept_..30-Oct.3 
Afton Driving Park Agri’l Asso., Afton____- Sept. 23-26 


Riverside Agricultural, Greene-__.----.-.-__-- Sept. 9-12 
The Columbia Agri. and Hort. Asso., HudsonSept.17-19 
Deiaware Valley Agricultural, Walton.-_--.__- Sept. 2-5 


Sidney Fair Association, Sidney. Second week in Sept. 
Prattsville Hort’) and Agri’l, Prattsville __..Sept. 9-11 
Cape Vincent Agricultural, Cape Vincent_.. Sept. 9-12 
Hemlock Lake Union Agri’l, Hemlock .. Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Boonville Fair Association, Boonville._-. -_-- Sept. 2-5 
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Vernon Agricultural, Vernon _______.......Oct. land 2 
Pheenix Union Agricultural, West Phoenix._ Sept. 23-26 
Gorham Agricultural, Reed Corners. ___.__..__. Oct. 2-4 
Naples Union Agricultural, Naples ___.__-__ Sept. 16-18 
Morris Fair Association, Morris __... ._- Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Oneonta Union Agricultural, Oneonta_..... Sept. 15-18 


Richfield Springs Ag’l, Richfield Sprgs.Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Schenevus Valley Agricultural, Schenevus_Sept. 18-20 
Rockland County Indust’l Ass’n, New City...Sept. 2-5 
Oswegatchie Agricultural, Ogdensburg _______ Sept. 2-4 
The Racquette Valley and St. Regis Valley 
Horticultural and Agricultural, Potsdam__Sept. 9-12 


Cobleskill Agricultural, Cobleskill ._..___...Sept. 22-25 
Prattsburg Union Agr’], Prattsburgh._..___. 

Southern Steuben Agr’l, Troupsburg ....._. Sept. 23-25 
Dryden Agricultural,*Dryden._._..-......... Sept. 16-18 


Union Agr‘l and Horticult’l, Trumansburg __Sept. 2-5 
Glen Dale Union Agr’l, Pottersville ____Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
The Warren County Fair, Warrensburgh____ Sept. 16-19 
Newark Fair Association, Newark __.......___- Oct. 2-5 
Palmyra Union Agricultural, Palmyra...-.. Sept. 25-27 
Silver Lake Agr’l and Mec’! As’n,Perry Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Dundee Fair Association, Dundee_________- 


VERMONT. 


Addison County Ag’! Society, Middlebury ____ Sept. 3-4 
Orwell Farmer’s Club, Orwell__...........____ 
Battenkill Valley Industrial Society, Man- 

chester Centre___-- it aie mein meen cee oe Sept. 3-5 
Caledonia Grange Fair, East Hardwick .--- Sept. 27 
Lyndonville Fair, Lyndonville._____.._......_. 
Caledonia Fair Ground Co., St. Johnsbury—Sept. 16-18 
Ryegate andWells River Valley Dairymen’s 


Association, South Ryegate___...._.__..___._Aug. 
Frontier Agricultural Society, Canaan__.._.Sept. 17-1 
Franklin County Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical Society, Sheldon Junction ._._-_..___.._Sept. 


Lamoille Valley Fair Grounds Company, Mor- 
i). =A eee 7 eT 
Bradford Ag’! and Trotting Asso., Bradford__ 


Waits River Valley Ag’l, East Corinth. ___....Sept. 3- 
Union Agricultural, North Tunbridge.______ 
Washington Agricultural, Washington___.__Sept. 18-29 


Orleans County Fair Association, Barton_...Sept. 9-1 2 
Memphremagog Fair Asso., Newport.______- 

Western Vermont Ag’l, Fair Haven___.._.____ Sept. 

Vt. State and Rutland Co. Ag’l, Rutland_....Sept. +11 
Union Driving Park, South Wallingford___- 

Dog River Valley Fair Asso., Noi thfield___.Sept. 23-25 


Winoosk Valley Ag’! Asso., Waterbury_._.-..Sept. 
Valley Fair Asso., Brattleboro._.._-....._...Sept. 24-25 
Springfield Ag’l, Springfield____.__._......:. Sept. 16-17 











For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
Hew to Do It, and All About Prefite 
able Poultry Raising. 


Coaaeing Chapters on How to Make 8500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; yoaiey Yards and Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care of 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH- 
MAN. 





WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 3254, Boston, Mass. 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 


of great value in a stable. 
0. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
U5 Fulton St. New York 





ARE YOU FOND 


OF CATS? | 





as a Cat. 


COCCOCOCOCCC OCC CEC C® 

Probably there isn’t a pet in the world as popular 
You find them everywhere, with the rich and 
the poor, What do you feed them with and how do you 


wash them? We would like you-to try our Walnut Cat 


Food, it will invigorate them, increases their appetite, 
makes them well and strong. 
mixed in other food. Has your cat a diseased skin ? 
Has it fleas? Ifso get a bottle of Walnut Cat Wash. 


It is a substance to be 


It will free them trom all such and promote the hair, 


them send to us. 








If you have a pet cat or a valuable Angora, you cannot 
afford to be withoutthem. Hundreds of testimonials. 
Either Food or Wash, price 50 cents per bottle. 
Or $4.50 per dozen, If your druggist or dealer hasn’t 


W. E. FROST & CO., 671 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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The dog must wonder what has become 
of his days. am 

On Sept. 17, the warring tobacco com- 
panies are to smoke the peace pipe. 


2 








The ‘trees of Everett are not without 
friends among the aldermen of that city. 





The burgling fraternity is doing its best to 
finish up the summer season successfully. 





As an object lesson the naval manceuvres 
give considerable emphasis to the statement 
that we need more ships. 

Of course the chorus girls who have taken 
employment in the Connecticut tobacco 
fields will sing at their work. 
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“‘ Newport, N. H.,”’so says the President, 
‘*ig all America ina nutshell.’”? Would he 
say the sameof Newport, R. I.? 

The Shah of Persia has gone to Paris, 
where he will spend ten days incognito. We 
begin to suspect that the Shah is getting 
material for a book. 

The harmony that seems to exist among 
the Fair heirs exhibits a praiseworthy in- 
tention of living up to the accidental re- 
quirements of a name. 
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There is a ray of hope in the report from 
the mining districts that the leaders of the 
strike are proposing mass meetings to keep 
the individual miners from weakening. 
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The humor of the ‘“‘ New Clown,” at the 
Garrick Theatre, New York, is reported to 
be forced; but perhaps this is merely the 
artistic verisimilitude of the performance. 





England is proposing special roads for 
automobiles, a solution of the question that 
seems inevitable unless all of the most dan- 
gerous chauffeurs succeed in blowing them- 
selves up. 


<= 


The Shah of Persia is reported to have 
bought six automobiles, which is perhaps 
an indication that that usually quiet gentle- 
man is now determined to make some little 
noise in the world. 
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Worcester’s ‘‘ Bachelor Girls’’ are one 
less, but perhaps Cupid chuckles less over 
the event than one might at first imagine. A 
bachelor girl is, after all, very like one of 
the ordinary variety. 

Writers and laborers in the field of pro- 
hibition will, of course, take notice that the 
gift recently chosen by a local theatre as 
the most appropriate way of signalizing the 
end of a suecessful summer season was a 
stein for each of its woman patrons. 











Will not some of the fashion columns ex- 
plain to us the mode followed by the young 
woman who has recently left a position in 
the Government Printing Office in Washing- 
ton rather than abandon a style of hair 
dressing that interfered with the feeding of 
the presses ? 
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When the newsboys shouted, ‘* Hooray, 
Consuelo! ”’ says a New York correspondent, 
describing the arrival of the Duchess of 
Marlborough, *‘she knew beyond question 
that this was the same’good, old, free-and- 
easy America, and not England, where even 
the beggars in the streets doff hats at her 
passing to show the proper deference due a 
duchess.”’? Few Americans who have lived 
in London have noticed this doffing of hats. 








The visit of President Roosevelt to New 
England seems to have aroused more enthu- 
siasm than that of any other President of 
our day, with the possible exception of that 
of President Grant, and he has probably 
been seen and listened to by more people 
than any other. He equals, if {not excels, 
President McKinley in his readiness to talk 
at all times and places, and upon almost 
any subject, without repeating himself. 
His address in Boston, at Symphony Hall, 
was the longest and showed more signs of 
careful preparation than any others, but 
his shorter ones seem to be equally well 
adapted to and fitting to the occasion. 
Known to us by _ reputation as a 
scholar, an author, a statesman, and 
now as President, he hiaswon a1iitional 
friends by his readiness to talk with those 
that are called by some “the common 
people,’’ and the heartiness of his greeting 
to those who had been soldiers either in the 
Civil war or the Spanish war. He looks 
upon them as comrades and brothers. How 
many other men could travel from Boston 
to Augusta, Me., and deliver three speeches 
in a day without showing signs of fatigue? 
More power and a long life to him, and even 
those who do not like the policy of his party 
or his own opinions upon political matters 
can scarcely refuse to say amen to that. 
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Mr. J. H. Hale says that his company owns 
one-sixtieth of the peach trees in Georgia, 
and marketed one-eighth of the crop. This 
extra productiveness is due to the constant 
care given the trees and the soil. The Hale 
peach crop this year was the largest ever 
harvested there, amounting to about eighty- 
five thousand crates of six baskets each. 
He paid tor baskets, picking and lice, be- 
tween $20,000 and $25,000, and for freight 
from 40,000 to 50,000, yet he said he had 
no reason to find fault with the financial 
results. He has been able by putting them 
in cold storage as soon as picked, and send- 
ing it In cool storage steamers, to land it in 
Liverpool in such good condition ]that the 
only fault found was that the peaches 
were too large. Besides this Georgia orchard 
he has a half-dozen different;peach orchards 
in Glastonbury and one in Seymour, 
Connecticut, and expects to market about 
35,000 baskets from each town. He says the 
Seymour peaches arejas fine as he ever saw. 
He will continue his shipments to} Europe 
with the Connecticut crop. Although best 
known as a peach grower, this is not his 
only fruitcrop. He harvested a large lot of 
Japanese plums this year from a gravelly 
knoll that had never,borne anything before. 
He has strawberries and other small fruit 
wherever there is a chance ‘for them, and 
the svil is kept so fertile and the plants so 
well cared for that they are very produc- 
tive. 
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A woman who is lecturing to,the Grangers 
in Androscoggin County, Me., says that 
white flour carries more ill health than all 
other foods combined. It has the starchy 
and fat-creating part of the grain, but con- 
tains no nourishment that the body needs. 
Whole wheat contains all the fourteen ele 
ments needed to make up bone and muscle 
in the exact proportions required. Milk 
stands next in the list of natural foods, with 
eggs nearly equal, but both are in too con- 
centrated form. They have not enough 





bulk to allow the gastric juice to act on 
them properly. Milk is more stimulating 
than nourishing. The best of meatis wild 
game; chickens come next, and then lamb, 
but beef is the poorest of all. Veal is 
immature meat, and consequently poison- 
ous. All meat-eating animals are unfit 
for food, and milk is but another 
form of meat. Pork is absolately poison- 
ous and unfit for food. We do not suffer 
from either heat or cold because of the 
temperature of the air, but because of the 
heat generated inside of ug by fat meats in 
the food we eat, or the cooling effect of hot- 
house vegetables in winter when nature 
never intended them for food. ““‘ Under 
normal and natural conditions we should 
all live to be 450 years old,” she says. She 
may try it, but we have no desire to reach 
that age. People who live to be one hundred 
years old or more and have observed none 
of her rules of diet are noi difficult to find, 
but few of them would be willing to remain 
here three hundred years longer, unless they 
could be young instead of old the larger part 
of the time. 





Beef Will be Cheaper. 

*¢ If frost will hold off another month beef 
will be cheaper by the holidays.’’ That is 
the promise of Secretary Wilson, the farmer 
member of the Cabinet and head of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Mr. Wilson has 
returned from a trip through the West and 
will go to Vermont tomorrow to talk to the 
farmers of New England, and then back to 
the West to attend farmer meetings and 
State fairs. 

‘* We had only about two-thirds of a corn 
crop last year,’”’ said Secretary Wilson yes- 
terday, ‘‘and the farmers did not have 
enough corn to feed their cattle, and what 
they fed was so valuable that it made beef 
prices higher. The cause for the increase in 
beef prices was a natural one, and beef will 
be made cheaper also by natural causes. 
We have an enurmous corn crop in the 
West and if the frost holds off until 
about Sept. 20 the most of the crop will 
mature. The §farmers will have plenty of 
corn, and it will not be worth so much as it 
has been. They will begin to feed it to the 
cattle at once, and by the holidays there 
will be plenty of fat cattie ready for the 
market to make cheaper fresh beef. I think 
we can safely predict cheaper beef for the 
Christmas dinner to those who prefer roast 
beef to roast turkey.”’ 

‘“* Will the prices for beef go back to where 

they were several years ago ?”’ 
“Probably not. There are plenty of cattle 
on the ranges ready to be fattened. The 
census shows that there has been a consid- 
erable increase in the number of cattle 
raised in this country in the last ten years. 
That is contrary to the popular impression, 
but it seems to be true. But the production 
of beef cattle has not been.su great as the 
increase in the consumption of beef. We 
have become a nation of beef-eaters. We 
eat more beef than we ever did. Prosperity 
gave good wages to the working-men and 
they all became beef-eaters. They have 
their beef every day, and three times a day. 
They also insist on baving the best of beef. 
That is right, but the demand has increased 
more rapidly than the supply. It will be 
some time before the supply Gan be made to 
equal the demand, even with a good corn 
crop. 

**Our people have changed in their tastes. 

It was only a few years ago that our people 
in the West preferred pork to beef. We 
were great consumers of pork, especially in 
the country, and we sold the beef for the 
city market. The farmers do not eat as 
much pork as they did. They prefer beef. 
The consumption of beef has been greater 
in its increase than any other meat 
product. Mutton is cheaper, and abroad is 
considered more popular than beef, but our 
people will not eat mutton. We are, how- 
ever, producing more and better mutton 
sheep, and that may change the present 
order of things to some extent. As we pro- 
duce better mutton sheep we may increase 
the demand for good mutton. 
‘© There is another reason for keeping the 
price of beef higher than it was several 
years ago. That is the increased demand 
from Europe. There has been drought in 
Australia, and this will cut down the ex- 
portation of frozen meat from that country 
to Europe. There will be an increased 
demand for American beef. But the prices 
will be lower than they have been for the 
past several months.”’ 


Bone Products. 

The different bone products chiefly 
found in the fertilizer market are bone- 
black, dissolved bone-black, bone-meal, 
dissolved bone and bone tankage. They 
are all valuable fertilizer materials, so 
far as they go. The food of plants, 
speaking broadly, is limited to three 
substances — nitrogen (sometimes called 
ammonia), potash and phosphoric acid. 
Plants must have all three of them, and no 
lavish use of any one, or of any two for that 
matter, will make up for a scarcity of any 
one. The weak point of bone products as a 
fertilizer is that they are not-“‘ complete ’’; 
that is, they do not contain all three of the 
elements of plant food. 

The fertilizer contents per ton of the bone 
products named above, are as follows: 


Phosphoric 
acid. 





Nitrogen. 











Bone-black.........---.--.-.-- 

Dissolved bone-biack 

Bone-meal .....--......-- oe 50 ibs. 
Dissolved bone...............- 7 “ 
Bone tankage..........----..- 100 “ 


In the dissolved bone-b lack and in bone- 
meal more or less of the phosphoric acid is 
available, that is, soluble in water. It is 
claimea that all of the phosphoric acid in 
bone products is practically available in the 
soil, through the ready decomposition of 
bone iu the soil. The main point in the 
above analyses is the absenee of potash. In 
many places these bone products are very 
cheap, and fertilizers are frequently made 
from them, almost if not quite with- 
out mixture of other materials. This of 
course means that potash is omitted, and it 
is thought this tends to quickly run down a 
soil, by exhausting such potash as may 
naturally exist in the soil, and which is far 
better conserved for emergencies. 

The nitrogen in bone products is always 
small, but as more or less nitrogen is fur- 
nished by the growth of clovers of various 
kinds, field peas, or cow peas, this shortage 
of nitrogen is not so severely felt, particu- 
larly in growing general crops. Potash is, 
however, as important or more so than 
phosphoric acid, so faras quantity is con- 
cerned. The following crops use per acre 
potash and phosphoric acid as follows: 

Phaagperte 
a id. 





The table shows the fact that potash is a 
very important ingredient in fertilizers, so 
far as supply ing the actual needs of the 
crops is concerned. It is true that phos- 





phoric acid is apt to take insoluble forms in 
the soil, and on that account the quantity 
applied is usually double the actual require- 
ments. Still, this excess of phosphoric acid 
should show up some time. "It is quite sure 
that potash is a serious need in agriculture, 
and that most fertilizers contain very little. 
Of course, when a soil continues to give 
good crops without potash or other fertilizer, 
there is no use advocating the use of same, 
but when the yields commence to fall off it 
is time to study matters, and try and ‘locate 
the cause. On this point all farmers must 
do their own thinking, as they alone know 
their local conditions. 





Skim-Milk for Hogs. 


With hogs selling at $7 to $7.50 in New 
York and many of the other Eastern city 
markets, there is more profit. in bringing 
them up on skim-milk than either to sell the 
milk at market rates or to feed the hogs 
corn or clover. It will even pay to purchase 
skim-milk at the creameries, paying as high 
as ten to fifteen cents per hundred pounds. 
The latter price is considerably above 
the average market rate for skim- 
milk. Of course there is no a3surance 
that present prices for hogs will continue 
indefinitely, but even with a drop of 
fifty cents there would still be plenty of 
profit in the work. Consequently one is 
sure of a fair success to start pigs now if 
located where skim-milk can be obtained in 
quantities. There is little risk in doing 
this, and one is justified in beginning with 
a good number of hogs at once, for there 
is comparatively little loss in this work if 
reasonable care is exercised in feeding 
them. One important point should be 
observed. Feeding skim-milk does not 
mean feeding sour swill. They do not 
mean the same at all. Sofar as possible 
the sweet and sour milk should be kept 
separate. Fresh supplies should be ob- 
tained daily, and if some of it sours it 
should be placed by itself. Pouring fresh 
skim-milk in a barrel where sour milk 
has been kept will quickly change it. The 
utensils holding it should be scalded 
out with steaming hot water every day 
just before the new supply is putin. With 
alittle precaution like this sweet skim-milk 
can be kept allthetime. A little sour milk 
at times will not hurt, but to feed the hogs 
continually on the sour, dirty swill makes 
inferior pork and lays the foundation for 
disease in their systems. 

The skim-milk hogs need a little grain, 
just enough to keep them growing as 
rapidly as possible. When the time comes 
for topping off they should have a month of 
heavy grain feeding, and if this isin cool 
weather they can stand it without produc- 
ing an excessive amount of animal heat. 
Skim-milk and grain produce the greatest 
amount of pork in the shortest space of time 
of any known combination of food. With 
proper care they make about the most eco- 
nomical ration. 





Dairy Notes. 


The Ontario Agricultural College has been 
testing the use of cultures in ripening 
cream, testing five per cent., ten, fifteen, 
twenty and twenty-five per cent. ofthe cult- 
ure. They found that the five per cent. 
culture ripened it in fifteen hours, and the 
twenty-five per cent. in five hours, but the 
highest score for flavor was obtained by the 
smaller per cent. and larger time of ripen- 
ing, at a lower temperature. A culture 
made at the college of pasteurized skimmilk 
gave as good results as one made of equal 
parts of whole milk, skimmilk and butter- 
milk. 

They found but little difference between 
the butter churned at 44° and at other tem- 
peratures up to 58° in the average moisture 
or the amount of salt it contains, That 
churned into lamps had the least moisture, 
and thatin fine grains the least salt. ‘That 
churned to the size of corn grains had the 
highest moisture and the highest percentage 
of salt, and the unsalted butter had the 
least moisture. In saited butter more than 
one-half the salt passed off in the working. 
Samples worked twice contained slightly 
more moisture than those worked but once. 
The percentage of salt in the butter varied 
from 1.72 to 3.43 per cent. in that which had 
one ounce of salt to the pound. Butter 
made from unpasteurized milk had more 
moisture than samples made from milk 
heated to 140° or 160°, but less than that 
heated to 186°, and about the same as that 
heated to 195° before separating. 

The prices paid to the patrons of the On- 
tario College Dairy in July varied from 
sixty-six cents per hundred pounds for 
that showing 3.3 per cent. fat to $1.06 for 
5.8 per cent. fat. This was bettered in 
August by an increase up to twenty-five 
cents u pound for butter fat, and while one 
patron only got 67.2 cents for milk show- 
ing 3.2 per cent. fat, the best record was 
made by the same party again witb his 
milk showing 6 per cent. fat, worth $1.26 
per hundred pounds. Most of them re- 
ceived between seventy and eighty cents, 
one reaching eighty-four and another 954 
cents. In September the same herd led 
again -with 5.7 per cent. fat at $1.14 per 
hundred pounds, and the farm herd at the 
college dropped to 3.3 per cent., or sixty-six 
cents per hundred. One reached eighty 
four cents, one eighty-two cents, two 
eighty cents, three sixty-eight cents and 
nineteen between seventy and eighty cents. 

Of the nineteen cows in the dairy herd at 
the college, the largest milk producer was a 
pure-bred Ho!stein, yielding 11,379 pounds, 
3.34 per cent. fat, called equal to 437 pounds 
of butter. The second and third largest milk 
producers were also pure Holsteins, but the 
second largest butter fat producer was a 
grade, with probably some Shorthorn blood 
inher. The average live weight of nine 
Holsteins, one Ayrshire and nine grades 
was 1247 pounds, the average of days milked 
297, average milk produced 8114 pounds, and 
the estimated butter production by Babcock 
test 326 pounds per cow. They expect to 
make the herd average 10,000 pounds of 
milk or 400 pounds of butter per cow. 
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New York Farm Notes. 


At this writing the sun is shining for once 
this month. The continuous rains of the 
season, together with the cloudy weather, 
have greatly impeded all kinds of outdoor 
work. No one among us has ever wit- 
nessed a season just like the present one. 
The summer will pass and no one will 
realize that it has really been with us. 
Cold, wet weather, with now and then 
frosts, in this month of August, are uncom- 
mon for this section. 

The grain harvest is nearly all ripe, and 
hundreds of acres about the country are cut 
and inthe shock. Some of the grain has 
stood over two weeks waiting for weather to 
dry it out. Some of our farmers are almost 
discouraged at the poor prospect of ever 
getting their grain into the barn. The 
growth of straw is enormous and well filled. 

The great acreage of corn planted had a 
hard struggle to get started, but it is attain- 
ing a fair growth. It will mature if we 
have a late fall without frosts. ' 

The hay crop has not all beeh secured 





even yet in some localities. It is specially 
late on low lands and on river flats. Doubt- 
less much that is left will not be cut this 
season. Stacks of hay are numerous, how- 
ever, with well-filled barns, which is en- 
couraging for dairymen. The aftermath 
was never more luxuriant; on some meadows 
that were cut the last of June, the second 
crop is lodging. 

Our local dealers are still buying and 
shipping veal calves, paying six cents per 
pound, live weight, for them. But very few 
calves are ‘*deaconed’’ of late years, as 
veals find a ready market throughout the 
entire year. Dressed pork finds quick sale 
among our local markets at from $7.50 to 
$8.50 per hundred. 

Eggs have brought good prices during the 
season, with also a great demand for them. 
Milch cows kept. well up in price; horses 
are in good demand at good prices. There 
is ready sale for high-stepping carriage 
horses, while city buyers are continually on 
the lookout for them at good prices. 
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The Harvest on Gigantic Farms. 


To the average farmer, who cultivates 
less than two hundred acres, a section of 
land seems indeed a large amount to enclose 
under one fence. But in the Southwest 
there are numerous farmers who conduct 
farms containing ten thousand, twenty 
thousand, and even fifty thousand acres, 
and who are now employing armies of men 
to gather the harvest. 

These men are modern captains of indus- 
try, whose business ability is equal to their 
farming qualifications. The income and 
expenses of running such farm-ranches are 
equal to that of many corporations, the 
managers of. which are known to nearly 
every newspaper reader. But these farmers 
are practically unknown to the business 
world, although they are contributing to the 
prosperity of the country tenfold. 

There are methods used in the manage- 
ment of 50,000-acre farms that could not 
be utilized on a small tract of ground, but 
the general plan of conducting these gigantic 
places offers many valuable 3uggestions to 
the lesser farmer, and opens an interesting 
field of study for those interested in modern 
farming methods. The managers in every 
instance are shrewd business men, but 
nearly all of them have learned their farm- 
ing education from practical experience. 

The number of farms in Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska and Indian Territory, ac- 
cording to a recent census bulletin, was 
much smaller than in neighboring States, 
while the number of acres under cultivation 
exceeded others surrounding. Farms in 
these States are large and conducted upon 
an extensive scale. 

THE “101”? RANCH. 

One of the largest farms in the Southt 
west is the famous ‘101 ” ranch in northern 
Oklahoma. The ranch is first seen from 
the car windows of the Santa Fe Railroad 
as one journeys southward through Okla- 
homa to the Texas coast. In summer fields 
of wheat and corn are seen extending to the 
horizon, in winter the gray plowed fields 

e the eyes, so immense are they in propor- 
tion. 

This ranch covers fifty thousand acres, of 
which fifteen: thousand acres is under culti- 
vation. Every year there is harvested eight 
thousand acres of wheat from one field, three 
thousand acres from one corn field, besides 
other cereals. The plan of the managers of 
this ranch is to place the whole property 
under cultivation within five years, but the 
task is large and requires time. 

The annual expenses of conducting this 
place are $75,000, while the profits are 
about twice that amount. Mr. Joseph Mil- 
ler, once bank president, but an experienced 
stockman and farmer, is the superintendent 
ofthe ranch. He secured the land from the 
Ponca and Otoe Indians, and pays them an 
annual rental of $22,500. 

Two hundred men find employment on 
the ranch, working in the harvest fields, 
herding the eight thousand cattle kept on 
the ranch continually, and breaking mules. 
There isa blacksmith outfit on the ranch, 
a telephone system runs from one part of 
the property to another, one hundred miles 
of fence surround the place, and four hun- 
dred mules are used in attending to the cul- 
tivation. 

Mr. Miller has inaugurated a system of 
double planting of his fields, which have 
proved valuable, as they are unique in the 
history of Western farming. In the sum- 
mer, after corn has been given its last culti- 
vation, Mr. Miller has sown between the 
rows of corn a row of cow peas. These 
peas do not need sunshine in order to grow, 
nor do they need cultivation. 

By the time the corn is harvested the 
cow pews have grown up and are ready to 
pasture the cattle upon. As a forage they 
are very nutritious. Thus two uses are 
gotten off the one corn field. After wheat 
has been harvested the ground is at once 
plowed up and sown to kafir corn, and when 
the Kafir corn is eight to ten inches high in 
the fall the wheat is drilled in under it. 
This drilling process does not destroy much 
of the Kafir corn. 

After the wheat has gotten started to 
grow the cattle can then be pastured upon 
the field without injury to the wheat. After 
all of the corn has been eaten down the field 
is left unpastured for a month or more, when 
the wheat blades are high enough to turn 
the herds upon. To pasture the wheat fields 
during the winter season does not injure 


them. 
THE SHERMAN FARM. 


Another big ranch in the West is the 
Sherman ranch, near Geneseo, Kan. This 
ranch is conducted by Mr. M. M. Sherman. 
It can be reached by the Missouri Pacific 
Railway. This ranch covers 40,000 acres, 
5000 acres of which arein wheat and 4000 in 
corn and other forage crops. 

Two thousand calves are born on the 
ranch every year, while three thousand 
steers are fattened and shipped to the mar- 
kets. The lands of the ranch are divided 
into pastures, something unusual for so 
large a tract. That is, cattle which are to 
be fattened quickly are given the best grass 
land (that nearest the lowlands), while 
those that are being held over for some time 
are given the poorest pasture in which to 
graze. 

There are sixty-two square miles in the 
Sherman farm. A telephone system con- 
nects the various ranch houses. There is a 
general manager and an expert for every 
department. Mr. Sherman employs thiriy 
to fifty men the year around. These are 
paid $20 a month and board. During har- 
vest season they are paid a bonus of $5 to 
keep them on his place instead of going to 
work for other farmers during the rush and 
high wages of the wheat-cutting season. 
He has started a plan of giving his hired 
men two hours off at midday during the 
summer, a plan which is being generally 
adopted on all of the immense farms of the 
Southwest. 
¢ Another big ranch in Kansas is the Forsha 
farm, near Hutchinson. This is modern in 
every particular. ‘Sam’ Forsha, the 
owner, commenced twelve years ago ona 
small scale to raise: alfalfa and cattle. 
Alfalfa is comparatively a uew crop, and he 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
GASOLENE ENGINES, 


POR ALL PURPOSES. 
IN SIZES FROM 1) TO 60 HORSE-POWER. 


THE JACK OF ALL TRADES, 


14 ACTUAL HORSE- ER, . (sown as .. 
USED FOR MPING), 


MAY BE DISCONNECTED AND USED FOR 
ALL KINDS OF FARM WORK, 


SAWING, GRINDI: T ENSILAGE CUTTING, ETC. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
CHARLES J, JAGER COMPANY, 
174 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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found it hard to grow upon the plains of 
Kansas. Now he has an eleven-hundred- 
acre field, the largest alfalfa field in the 
United States. Indeed, he is the second 
largest grower of this crop in this country 
or any other for that matter. 

Alfalfa makes an ideal food for fattening 
steers. He puts up thousands of tons every 
year from his fields. Alfalfa,as grown by 
Mr. Forsha, generally produces one ton to 
the acre for each cutting. The value of a 
ton is $4 net—that is, free of expenses of 
putting it up. If the season is favorable, 
he cuts his alfalfa fields three times and 
pastures ittwo months during the year. In 
this way he realizes a profit of not less than 
$15 an acre from this crop. This is twice the 
profit to be had from either corn or wheat. 


ENORMOUS HERDS. 


Mr. Forsha’s ranch property covers five 
thousand acres. One thousand acres is 
sown to wheat and sugar corn and kafir 
corn: the remainder, exclusive of the alfalfa 
fields, is thrown into pastures, where 
roam from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
head of fattening steers. These are fat- 
tened with ground feed and alfalfa. 

Mr. Forsha has a flouring and feed mill 
at his ranch headquarters. He buys all of 
the wheat raised in his neighborhood, and 
much of his flour is shipped across the 
waters. He does not follow the genera! 
rule of cattle shippers—that is, to fatten 
and ship his herds at certain seasons, but 
he keeps a carload or more fattened all the 
time, ready to jump into the Kansas City 
markets at every big risein prices. He has 
long-distance telephone connections with 
the Kansas City and Wichita markets. 

Onthis ranch is a postoffice for the con- 
venience of the manager and his employes, 
while there isa Government Weather Bu- 
reau to keep record of the rainfall and 
temperature. His ranch-house, containing 
eighteen rcoms, is heated by steam and 
lighted by a gas plant onthe ranch. An 
innovation in ranch-houses as established 
by Mr. Forsha is bathrooms for the hired 
hands. This improvement is heartily wel- 
comed by the workers, too. 

John T. Stewart of Wellington is a mod- 
ern farmer captain of industry. He came 
to Kansas in 1876 with $50 in cash. Secur- 
ing work in a Wichita real estate office, he 
soon became acquainted with the land situ- 
ation, and invested his small amount to ad- 
vantage. Within five years of work in the 
real estate officehe had accumulated $8000. 

He then removed to Wellington, Kan., and 
commenced investing in farms. Now he 
owns 140 in Kansas and forty in Oklahoma. 
He rents them all on shares—that is, he 
takes one-thirdof the crop for the rental. 
He superintends them all himself and re- 
invests the profits in farms surrounding 
those he already possesses. 

His land holdings in Kansas alone are 
rated at $1,000,000. Mr. Stewart is said to 
be the richest man in Kansas, having made 
it all in the farming business. There are 
scores of other menin the Southwest who 
have big ranch properties, but their systems 
are copied after the pioneers already men- 
tioned.— New York Trmes. 
><> 

Notes from Washington, PD. C. 

“Corn weather ’”’ does not come every 
year, just the right conditions at just the 
right time. The editor of the Lawrence 
(Kansas) Journal, writes the following 
poetic description of ‘‘ corn weather’’: 

** The corn is growing well. It has arich, 
dark green color. It is well set on the 
ground, and the blades are thick enough to 
keep the sun from reaching the earth and 
drying a crust upon it. Then comes a 
rain, slow, gentle, and lasting for twelve 
to eighteen hours. The corn is just pass- 
ing from the tassel and silk stage, 
the. pollen has done its work, and 
the grains are forming. Then the 
sun comes out in a way that another 
time would cook and wilt and curl the 
blades. But now it is iife and strength 
and power to the corn. The blades fairly 
crackle their enjoyment as the sun goes 
higher, and the thermometer climbs and 
climbs until the hundred mark is in sight. 
The scorching rays of the sun try in vain to 
penetrate the thick foliage of the fields, and 
succeed jonly in making a stifling, humid 
atmosphere that seems like death to every- 
thing but the corn. Then it is that the crop 
is in its glory. The tassels and the 
silks are drooping and dying, but the 
great, even, smooth rows of corn are 
swelling .with importance and _ richness, 
and the soft, sweltering heat that is 
‘wilting’ man and beast is making such 
corn as the wealth of soil can produce. 
The twin rows of corn on each cob swell to 
bursting in their efforts to outdo all the 
others, and when a week of such weather as 
we have been having has gone by there’s 
happiness and good humor and contentment 
on the face of every Kansan, for the ‘corn 
is made,’ and plenty is assured for another 
year at the worse; at the best it will sur- 
pass all estimates and smash all records. It 
has been ‘good corn weather’ in Kansas 
hope has given way to certainty, and con- 
fidence to positive assurance. The year of 
grace 1902 is a corn record breaker for Kan- 
sas. 


According to some Australian experi- 
ments with hogs fed upon a ration solely o 
corn, the quality of pork produced was soft 
and very fatty. The conclusions reached 
were that while corn is a most useful food 
ip conjunction with other grains, milk and 
pasturage, it is not a desirable feed in itseif 
alone when the production of commercially 
valuable bacon is aimed at. 

In Germany, where pork and sausages 
may be regarded as almost the staple meat 

the people, there have been as high as 
0,000 bushels of corn imported annually 

for use in pork production. The great pro- 
portion of liquid fat or oil in the corn is be- 
lieved to be the cause of the poor quality of 
pork produced. Many of the German pig 








Taisers are now substituting other grains, 


principally barley and rye. 

in Canada the Government experiment 
station has found that an excessive use of 
corn lowers the market price of the bacon 
in British markets. The rapid expansion of 
the dairying industry, with enormous quan- 
tities of skimmilk on hand, creates a valu- 
able field for hog raisers, since this by- 








product is rich in proteids or lean meat 
producers. 


Secretary of Agriculture Wilson has re- 
turned to his desk after an absence of ove: 
two months. He has not been enjoying 
himself at the seashore or at mountain 
resorts, but on the other hand has been in- 
vestigating the interests of the farmers in 
the West, and no doubt he has done some 
work afield, as he is as hale and brown asa 
berry. He is enthusiastic over the pros- 
pects of a bumper crop of corn in the West, 
as he stated that he never in his life has 
seen this cereal in such fine condition. 


The famous Texas steer, about which so 
much has been written in history, and 
which until quite recent times has figured 
in the development of the great Southwest, 
is fast becoming extinct. The Texas steer 
and its companion, the cowboy, are both 
** passing,’’ and will be known soon only i 
fiction and history. The ‘“‘longhorns” are 
vanishing before the »nward movement of 
the blooded stock of the North and Fast. 
Geronimo, a famous long-horned animal 
from Texas, when thirty-six years old had a 
pair of horns measuring 94 feet from tip to 
tip. 

An effort is being made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to convert the annual 
seed distribution to a good end. And the 
scheme should commend itself tothose poli- 
tician statesmen who have strenuously ad- 
vocated free seeds as a means of retaining 
farmer votes. The plan is to capture the 
friendship of the voter by sending seeds to 
his children attending school. 

Secretary Wilson, it will be remembered 
in his address at Minneapolis last month, 
urged upon school teachers the advisability 
of incorporating with the course of study 
taught at all common schools the prime 
principles of agriculture, and under the sys- 
tem which is to be inaugurated this year by 
the Department large quantities of seeds 
are to be distributed on coggressional order 
to the school children. Accompanying the 
seeds will be circulars giving directions for 
planting, etc. A still further development 
of this feature of the seed distribution will! 
consist of distributing in small lots large 
quantities of tiny trees. By this means it 
ls believed many now unattractive school 
yards may be converted into beautiful 
grounds,and always the teachers will be 
instructed to aim to make the educational 
feature of forestry the most interesting. 

Of course it must be understoo! that all 
seeds, trees, etc., will be distributed on the 
request of individual congressmen as here- 
tofore, but the experience ov! officials of the 
Department of Agriculture warrants the 
suggestion that congressmen would do well 
by distributing seeds through school chil- 
dren. It is presumed that a representative 
or senator who contributes to the beauty vo: 
appearance of a school garden will be pop- 
ular with the children, who will sing his 
praises to their parents. 

Ever since Secretary Wilson became head 
of the Department of Agriculture he has 


recognize. tac value of a school garden, 
basing his ideas on the experience of 
foreign governments with this line of work. 
Belgium, France, Norway and Sweden have 
their school gardens, instilling into the 
farmer’s boy or giri aninterest in farming 
us a profession, and of cultivating the habit 


of close observation, SO necessary to the suc- 
cessful agriculturist. 





Stock raisers should continually bear in 
mind that the Department of Agriculture 
is manufacturing its own black-leg vaccine, 
which is critically examined and distributed 
tree throughout the country. It is deemed 
advisable that all stock owners in infected 
districts should vaccinate their young stock 
regularly without awaiting an outbreak of 
the disease, as heavy losses may be sus- 
tained in the course of a few days. Last 
year the loss, after inoculation with the 
vaccine furnished by the Department of 
Agriculture, is estimated at less than one- 
half of one per cent. This percentage would 
have been still further reduced, it is be- 
lieved, if the operators had all been famil- 
iar with the work of vaccination. 

Guy E. MIrcHect. 


PUMPS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


HAND, STEAM, POWER, 


HOSE anv PIPE 


PROMPT DELIVERIES. 


CHARLES J, JAGER CO., cusriiusks 























THE ORIGINAL 
ee FAIR 
S AT THE 
MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON, 
SEPT. 22d, 
FOR SIX WEEKS. 
ADMISSION, 25 CENTS. 
FINEST SHOW EVER GIVEN. 





MOSELEY’S 


Fruit. Evaporat 
A little for on} p 

sateen acute eaten alae 
smal} fruite atten peaches, all kinds of 
Send for circular, lan pumpkin and squash 


. 5 great seller. 
MOSELEY & 
Qention this PRITCHARD MFG. CU. 


‘1 Gan Sell Your Farm 


learn how. Est. ‘96, Highest referenc 
» es. Offices in ities. 
W. M. Ostrander,1316N. A. Bidg., Philadelnhie 


KO HUMBUG Srcnes. 3; 


Humane Swine V, Stock Marker and Cal 
Dehorner. Stopsswine of all ages oy 
rooting. Makes 48 different ear marks all 
sizes, with same blade. Extracts Horns. 
Testimonials free. Price $1.50 0-send $1 
ortrial ;ifit works,send balance Pat'd 
U.S. May 6, ‘02for 17 yrs ; Canada Dec.17, 


01,18 yrs. FARMER BRIGHTON, Fairfield, Iowa, U. 8, 
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..WHY BUY ANY 


you believe THE PAGE is best? 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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___ Ube Markets, 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Sept. 3, 1902. 
Shotes 
: and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 


This week ... 3067 13,655 92 1 
Last week ... 3331 10,455 95 25'987 oo 








Prices em Nerthean Cattle. 
BEEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow aud meat, extra, $6.75@7.50; first 
quality, $5.50@6.00; second quality, $4.50@5.00; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$10.00@10.50; some of the poorest, bulls, etc., 
$3.00.@3.50. Western steers, 4} @8}c. 
Cows AND YOUNG CALVES—Fair quality 
$30.00@ 48.00; choice cows $50.00@68.00. 
STORES—Thin young cattle for farmérs: Year. 
lings, $15@25; two-vear-olds, $18@32; three-year- 
olds, $28@48. 
SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, '24@3c; extra, 
shade; sheep and lambs per nead in lots, $3.50 
@5; lambs, 4@6c. 
Fat HoGs—Per pound, Western, 7t@7Tie, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale —; retail, $2.25@8.00; 
country dressed hogs, 8}@9kec. 
VEAL CALVES—4@7c P tb. 
H1pDEs—Brighton—64@7ec P tb; country lots, 5} 
@éjfe. 
CALF SKINS—65c@$1.25 dairy skins, 40@60c. 
TALLOW—Brighton, 4@5c P tb; country lots 
2}a@3e. 
PELTS—25@75c. 


es 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. 15 (15 
At Brighton. 30 
Libby Bros. 20 F Ricker 17 2515 
P A Berry 15 F S$ Atwood 20 
Blaisdell&Co 16 12 M Burdell 6 
Harris &  Fel- at Brighton. 
lows 18 100 JS Henry 17 
Geo Lowell 12 40 
EEChapman 10 Canada. 
Thompson At Watertown. 
Hanson 22 22 JA Hathaway 309 
M D Holt 16 
Libby & Gould 8 Massachusetts. 
AD Kilby 10 At Watertown. 
G H Fogg 6 JS Henry 16 


WA Bardwell 9 28 
OH Forbush 7 
At Brighton. 


New Hampshire. 
At Brighton. 


AC Foss 24 228 JS Henry 48 

AtNEDM™M& Weel Scattering 100 
Co. F E Keegan 13 

A F Jones & Co 42 175 CD Lewis 8 

DG Lougee 210 

Ed Sargent 4 400 Western. 

T Shay 105 At Brighton. 

MC Swain 21 Sturtevant& 

Geo Harris 16 


aley 144 
— At Watertewn. SS Learned 128 
Breck & Wood 38 70 A Davis 70 


WF Wallace 73 53 JJ Kelley 40 
J A Hathaway 22 
Vermont. Swift & Co 378 


At Watertown. Morris beef Co 270 
Fred Savage 23 40 AINE DM& Weel 


N H Woodward 20 3 Ce. 
N EDM & Wool 
Co 468 2400 


BH Combs 58 
R E French 20 70 
AtNEDM™M & Weel At Watertown. 

Co. (, A Sawyer 794 

W A Ricker 155 1500 JA Hathaway 277 510 
Live Steck Experts. 

One London ana one Liverpool boat only 
during the past week since last Tuesday, taking 
out 1175 cattle, 1520 sheep. Latest cable gives 
the situation of the English market on State 
cattle unchanged, with sales on cattle at 13@14c, 
d. w., with a possibility of better rates. 

Shipments and Destinations: On steamer Bos- 
tonian,for London, 224 cattle by Morris Beef Com- 
pany, 225 do. by Swift & Co.; on steamer Michi- 
gan, for Liverpool, 200 cattle by Morris Beef Com- 
pany, 100 cattle, 1010 sheep by Swift & Co., 117 
State and 309 Canada cattle and 510 sheep by J. 
A. Hathaway. 

Horse Business. 

The past week has been one of light arrivals. 
What were offered found sale, but with the races 
and hot weather the trade was quiet. More 
horses could have been sold had they arrived. 
The trade not expected to boom until late this 
month. At Cavanaugh Bros.’ sale stable sales 
were for 1400@1800-tb horses, at $150@250. Fancy 
pairs cannot be secured much short of $500. At 
Moses Colman & Sons the trade not active. The 
inquiry is still for good, serviceable horses for 
drive, family, saddle, also for ponies. Three of 
the latter were sold at 3150 each. Good saddlers 
command $200@300, thac know their business; 
common horses, $40@100. At Isburgh & Co.’s 
sale stable moderate sales, with some desirable 
horses; sales within range of $50@225. Welch & 
Hall Company’s sale stable a light week, with 
sales $100.@200. 

Union Vards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—Market for beef cattle fairly steady. 
The demand not heavy, but butchers were after 
what they could find from the North, ready to 
make an offer. Sales were made at steady prices. 
O. H. Forbush sold 2 good beef cows, of 1130 tbs 
each, at 3}@3}¢; cows, of 960 Ibs, at 3c ; 2 cows, of 
870 and 930 ths, at 23¢ ; 1 cow, of 1010 tbs (coarse), 
at2ic. J. A. Hathaway sold 20 steers, of 1500 tbs, 
at 8c; 15 do., of 1475 ths, at 74¢; 20 do., of 1450 tbs, 
at 7c; 30 do., of 1400 ths, at 64c. 

Milch Cows. 

Supply not as heavy as last week, and require- 

ments not large. Sales at $30@60 mostly. 
Fat Hogs. 

In demand at steady prices, with Western at 

Ti a7ie, live. Local hogs, 9@9ic, as sold, d. w. 
Sheep and Lambs. 

Supplies of lambs and sheep arrive freely. A 
marked decline on Western arrivals. Best 
lambs strong 4¢ lower and common grades of 
sheep and lambs near to 1c decline. Too many 
for the demand and butchers had their way about 
prices. Western sheep at 24.04¢, lambs at 3} @6c. 
W. F. Wallace sold 30 lambs at 54c, 23 sheep, of 
05 ths, at 4e. 

Veal Calves. 

Market a shade weaker and sales of good lots 
around 7e, to 54@6c. N. H. Woodward sold a 
shade easier than last week. W. F. Wallace, 34 
calves, of 3100 ths, at 6c; 65 do., of 120 ths each, at 

five Poultry. 

Market fairly supplied with sales 9}@ 104c, as to 
quality; selected at 11}c. 

Droves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—Libby Bros.,40; P. A. Berry, 25; Blais- 
iell & Co., 20; Thompson & Hanson, 70; Geo. 
Lowell, 20; E. E.Chapman, 20; Harris & Fellows, 
«M.D. Holt & Son, 45; Libby & Gould, 20; A. 
». Kilby, 20; G. H. Fogg, 6. c 

New Hampshire—A. C. Foss, 8; A. F. Jones & 
(o., 160; Kd Sargent, 36; T. Shay, 30; Breck & 

Vood, 60; W. F. Wallace, 175. 

Vermont—Fred Savage, 45; N. H. Woodward, 

W. E. Hayden, 27; R. E. French, 15; O. N. 
unpbell, 15; Roden & Keene, 19; W. A. Ricker, 
M. G. Flanders, 40; F. Ricker, 64; F.S. At- 


Vt. and N. H. choice fresh 21@22 
Western fair to good....- - b@l7 
Western selected, fres -174.@18 
PINE GID cosines sceccscesenesscowsces 13a@15 
Peotatees. 
Karly Rose or Hebron, nearby, P bbl. 150@1 62 
Long Island or Jersey, P bu..-..-.---.-.-- 40a50 
New York, round white............-.-.- 45@ 
Jersey, round white..........-.--------- 5u@53 
Sweet potatoes, yellow.........--..-.--- 2 2%a2 7 
” va red or white......-..... 1 50@ 
Green Vegetnbles. 
Books We DG: > 2 oo on ods 15st eons see cagiss 40@ 
Cabbage, native, P 100......--...-.-.------ 4 00@5 00 
OE I We oss ssa das cnp sins cuxcus cane 40a 
Lettuce, PH bOX... 225 -2..-. fee ene ee 9-55. 20@ 
Cucumbers, natives, P box.......-..---- 50 @1 50 
Onions, Natives, P bu........--.---.---- 75@ 
“© Ohio, small barrels. ......-.--.-.--185@2 00 
* Connecticut, P bbl.-...--....----- 1 75a@2 00 
ge | eee ey 15a@20 
Radishes, P box ...........--.---.-------- 40a 50 
Squash, tf ME Sica k ce acvedomcencenmeeets 75.a@1 00 
vx farrow, P bbl.-crate............100@1 25 
Green peas, Maine, P bu-.....--.---...-- 100@1 25 
String beans, native, P bu.......--...--- 75@1 25 
Hort. shell beans, P bu..........--------- 75@1 00 
Lima beans, p box......--.------.----..- 30a 
Sieva beans, } DOXx.....-...----------.--- 2 O@ 
Green corn, native, P bu......----------- 40.465 
Spinach, native, P box..........-.---.--.- 15a20 
Turnips, flat, P box...........-.-.------- 75a 00 
Turnips, yellow, P bDbl......-.----------- 125@1 5 
Tomatoes, native, P box ....-...---..--- H0@75 
Domestic Green Fruit. 
Apples, Williams, P bbl...........--..-- 1 50@2 09 
x Gravenstein, ~ Obl..........-..- 2 00@2 50 
sie Red Astrachan, P bbl.......... 75a 25 
“s common, green, } bbl.....---.. 50@1 00 
m1 Sweet Bough...........-..- ee © 1 50a2 00 
i EB iss os csigvas aspen se ps ada’ 1 75a2 00 
Blackberries, native............--...---- 10@15 
Blueberries, native. - 7a@10 
“Nova Scotia. - %a12 
Pears, Bartlett, p bbl... 3 00@4 00 
“© Clapp’s Favorite... ...--- 2 50@3 00 
| Peaches, Md. and Del., P baske 60@1 25 
Muskmelons, P crate......--.--..- -- 75a@200 
Watermelons, P 100........------------ 15 00.@20 00 
Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows, all weights.-..........--. SH 
WING B fide cstcacn<ske cent toent con sensweuene 606 
Hides, south, light green salted........-- 7Thas 
"2 a 5 eee 144@15 
8 - al Fe eee eee 12@12} 
*s Dell) In WEEE. ...65c6. cscs. cctccons Shas 
. YF GRR A F aoc 5 ns stesccctacnen Tyas 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each......-.-.--.-.- 90@1 55 
over weights, each........-.-.-. 1 70@2 10 
Deacon and dairy skins......-...--.--.-- 50@60 
Lambskins each, country......-.-.--.--- 35@50 
Country Pelts, each.........------------- 25@75 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice..........-.----------- 6@7} 
Evaporated, prime....-.--.-.------------- 6j@ 
Sun-dried, as to quality.....-.---..--.---- 3@4 
Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, P bu., Western, choice......-. 3 10@ 
iii EE CRY ie 3 00@ 
Clover, # Ib.....-.. .-....-.---.-- -------- 10@11 
Red Top, Western, P 50 th sack.......-.-.-. 3 00@3 50 
a ‘ancy recleaned, P tb-.......---- 9ka@i1h 
Hungarian ..... 222.22. ccce.ccccccccccc sees 1 25@1 40 
Beans. 
Pea marrow, choice, H. P.....-..---..----- 90@1 95 
Pea screened ....-..... -.---------+00 ---0- 65@1 85 
Pea seconds......--.--- eae 50@1 60 
Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. @ 
Pas 10felgn .....--<.-..-<2.- seces 75@1 85 
Mediums, choice hand-picked - . 901 95 
Mediums, screened......-.--------- -1 60@1 80 
Mediums, foreign....-..--------------- .«-1 75@1 85 
Yellow eyes, extra.......-.--------------- 40@ 
Yellow eyes, seconds.......-.-.---------- 20@2 30 
Red Kidney .........---...---cscccscccoeee 2 50@2 70 
Lima beans dried, P th......-.--------.-- 6@ 


Veal Calves. 
Market shows weakness, with sales around 7c 
thetop. A lot of 70 calves by Thompson & 
Hanson, of 135 ths, at jc. A. D. Kilby, 20 calves, 
110 ths, at 6@7c paid for several lots of good 
quality. : 
Late Arrivals. 
Wednesday—The tone of the milch-cow market 
is someweat slow and weak in price; even the 
choice cows have to be sold at under prices pre- 
viously received. For beef cows market a little 
Stronger than last week. Libby Bros. sold on 
commission 2 choice cows, $57.50 each; 2 cows, 
$47.50 each; 2 at $40; 2 at $35. J. T. Molloy sold 
1 choice cow, $58; 2 at $56 each; 1 ut $55, with 
sales, 810050. J. S. Henry sold 2 cows at &58 
each; 4 at $55; 5 at $50, and sales down to $35, 
W. Cullen sold 25 choice cows, $50@60. R. Con- 
nors sold fine cows, $40a@60. W. A. Ricker, sales 
at $35055. W. Scollans sold at $57.50, $52.50, 
$55, $47, $42, 10 at $40. J. A. Hathaway sold 21 
heifers, av. 1100 ths, at $38. 
Stere Pigs. 


Lightrun. Market slow. Small pigs, $2.50@4.50, 
shotes, $5.50@8. 





BOSTON PRUDUCE MARKET. © 


Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 


Chickens, choice roasting..........-..... 18@ 
Chickens, fair to good... ........ .....--.- 14@16 
Chickens, broilers, 2 tbs each, P tb...... 15@16 
ee a A IR a ne 16@17 
POOR ROU «no oi5s cnkccn canccie- snes - 16@18 
Fowls, extra choice................ -- 14@15 







‘« fair to good ............. - 12@13 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz 2 Ae 
sa com to good, P doz... i 
Squabs, Matte a bied idkcw sa tdnnnes cewe 2 00@2 50 
Western ced or frozen— “s 


Turkeys, com. to good. ---- 15@16 
¥ choice......... ---e- 20w21 
Broilers, good to choice. ...............--- 10@134 
Chickens, common to choice............- 10@15 
Fowls, good to choice................-.- 10.@13} 
SOI Ri.n ans dk i badiexecsanarchernsnece 10@ 
Liye Poultry. 
OWE Wis i soc ee lehcs see se 11}.@12 
MOONSOTR ORT. 5 355 oe Secs ce cs che dcwscdins 7@8 
PO TOR. . icccaccnccacs scetneeesveunie 114@12 
Butter. 


NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 
Onemeety: extra— 

Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes. .............-20}.@21 






Norvhern N. Y., assorted sizes.........-- 30h a21 
Northern N. Y., large tubs.......... ---20h@ 
Western, large ash tubs................. 20@ 
Western, asst. spruce tubs............... 204.421 
Creamery, northern firsts................. - 19@1 
Creamery, western firsts..............-...- 19@1 
Creamery, seconds............-...--...---- 17a@18 
Creamery, eastern..........-...--.-...---- 17@20 
Fe epee roa 19a) 
DOICY; Ni. Ws SOMMERS «255 s0n- scosseedadowese 19@ 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts...............-. 17@18 
EE a incthnccadcqnevaawesancsnaasceenn 16@174 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery......-...--.-.-- 21k@ 22 
BIE. onc cn oveeccwercgscncketeesanate 20a 
Common to good..........-....----..------ 18@19 
Trunk butter in $ or }-tb prints...........- 
Extra northern creamery.............----.- 22@ 
Extra northern dairy....... ......--..---- 20@?21 
Common to good........--..... ..---.----. 18@19 
Cheese 
Vt. twins, new extra P tb. -- 9}@10} 
“ firsts Ptb............- 9@10 
* seconds P tb......--..---. - 7@8 
New York twins new extra......-..- ----10}.@103 
- <4 - | ey 
t . - * GOERS ics hiwsag. 7a8s 
ONO AIR oa 5 5 asin nie co dbtasinsneqstiseaeee~ %@ 
Eggs. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz......-...... 27@ 
Eastern choice fresh-.-.........-- - 21a22 







Eastern fair to good. .-..-. 
Michigan fancy fresh ..-. 


















od, 10; M. Burdell, 20; J. S. Henry, 38. 
\lassachusetts—J. S. Henry, 104; W. A. Bard- / 
\l,15; O. H. Forbush, 5; H. A. Gilmore, 24; | 
ttering, 150; F. E. Keegan, 21; C. D. Lewis, 10. ; 
Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
tock at yards: 1415 cattle, 402 sheep, 22,310 
., 556 calves, 100 horses. West, 1052 cattle, 
hogs, 100 horses. Maine, 153 cattle, 174 
», 167 hogs, 376 calves. New; Hampshire, 24 
©, 228 sheep, 8 calves. Vermont, 17 cattle, 8 
s, 38 calves. Massachusetts, 169 cattle, 25 
s. 134 calves. 
esday—1415 head of cattle found at the 
. taking arrivals from all sections. The 
ket for beef cattle a little weak. The hot 
her somewhat affects the market, but it is 
io expect a stronger tone during the week, 
more consumers in and about Boston, 
ern cattle cost about steady prices. F. E. 
an sold 6 beef cows, of 900 tbs, at2hc. A. C. 
sold 11 heifers and steers, of 800 tbs, at 
0. H. Forbush handled cows and heifers, 
'« 1130 ths, at 2}@3kc. 
Milch Cows. 
© supply not as large aslast week and not 
red; not an active demand, and even the 
jualities only move at a fair rate. If the 
it hot weather continues a ceuple of weeks 
‘er demand may be expected. A. D. Kilby 
choice cows, $50 each. A. C. Foss, 1 
er, $45. Thompson & Hanson sold 10 
cows from $35@45. Libby Brothers sold on 
ission 2 choice cows, $50 and $52;5 cows, 
5 4 COWS, $35@38. 


10.1, P ton.......----.---------- 18 00@19 00 
Hay, Ne 9” ® L2 beidd babangateuwa 16 00@16 50 
Oe OD pucauwmants noes aceeae 12 00@14 00 

ip fine choice......---- sacegencne 12 J13 00 

. clover mixed P ton........... 12 00@13 00 

~ clover, P ton.....------------ 12 00@12 50 

“ swale, P ton....-.------------ 9 00@10 00 
Straw, prime rye....-.------------------ 15 00@16 00 
Straw, oat, per RTE SS oncanv arch esas te 8 50@ 9 50 
Straw, tangled rye...-.--.--.------------ 11 00@12 00 


Hay and Straw. 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The re spaset quiet but higher. 
Spring patents, 1525 00. ¥ 
Spring clear and tralght, $3.25@3.75. 

inter patents, 75@4 50. 2 
Winter, clear and straight, $3 wes 30. ee 
Corn Meal.—The market is higher a 3 
138 p bag,and $2 95@3 00 P bbl; granulated, $3 50 
@3 75 P bbl. 

Graham Fleur.—tTrade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted at $2 90@4 00 P bbl 


and $5 45@5 55 for cut and ground, — 

Rye Fleur.—The market is quoted at $2 85@ 
3 50 p bbl. 

Ceorn.— Demand is , - with prices higher. 
No. 2, yellow, 9 he. 

No. 3, yellow, 70k 

Oats.— Quiet and lower. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 46@48c. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 43@44c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 40@A2c. 
Millfeed.—The market is higher. 
Winter wheat, bran sacks, $18 00. _ 
Winter wheat, middling sacks, $22 75. 
Spring wheat, bran sacks, $17 00. 


Oat Meal.—Higher, $5 15@5 40 P bbl.for rolled, | Chimes (2.05), Elderone (2.054), Fanny Dillard 


r71e Of this number, Shaaow Chimes, Fanny Dillard, 
F tone Fred S. Wedgewood, Nathan Straus and Dumont 


the turf. He recently won arace at Napa, Cal, 
trotting the second heat in 2.13, which reduced 
his previous record two seconds. He is fourteen 


Cottonseed meal for shipment, $28 50, 


ull. 
State grades, 6-rowed, 67@75c. 

State, wed, 63: . 

Western grades, 76C. 

Daster ues demand, with prices nigher at 
62@73e for . 26-rowed State, and 48@6Cc for 
No. 2 2-rowed State. Feed barley, 52@67c. 

Bye.—Quiet, $3.00@3.50 P bb, 68¢ P bushel. 





THE ‘WOOL MARKET. 


Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan .......... 19@ 
65 ” Ohio .......-.--.-.. 20@21 

4 8 ee Le cadudecncen 23@ 

“ “ blood ig I, OSS TE RE oA 23@ 
* 1: ee Fe ue guna ee 23424 
Fine delaine, Ohio.....................-..- 31@33 

= fichigan ..................-- 28@ 
Washed fleece..................2.22.0.-0000 26@30 








EVAPORATED OR DRIED POTATOES. 
“Dried potatoes” is the name of a new prod- 
uct evolved by the South Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The potatoes are boiled, 
peeled and evaporated in a cannery, and will re- 
mainin perfect condition for years. The pre- 
served potato becomes fit for eating after being 
soaked in warm water for an hour. Like many 
other new ideas, this promises to be a big thing, 
and its development may have a great effec: on 
the vast potato fields of northern Maine. It is 
reported that an acre of potatoes yielded 357 
bushels, which made 105 bushels of the dried 
product, nearly a p d to 34 p ds of the raw 
product. Possibly, when potatoes are as cheap 
as now, it might be profitable to dry them 
and hold them untila bad season should send 
them up to the prices that prevailed last winter. 
But what a boon this dried product would have 
beenin the days when whalers were making 
voyages of three years or more, and it took almost 
half of that time to go to Callfornia. Those were 
the days when close packing and long keeping 
were to be appreciated. And this dried product 
may prove serviceable for our army or navy. 
To reduce the weight of a bushel of potatoes to 
its equivalent in the dried product is to make 
transportation much easier, and, possibly, as the 
potato is boiled before evaporating, it might re- 
duce the cooking problem for those unfortunate 
men who were not taught the art before leaving 
home. Although the report we have does not 
Say anything about it, probably the sweet pota- 
toes can be subjgcted to the same process. 
BROOM CORN, 


Almost every family has one or more brooms in 
the house, and very few have any idea where the 
broom corn comes from, or how it came to be 
grown here. We may have told before, but it 
will bear to be repeated, that Benjamin Franklin 
picked the first seed that were ever planted here 
from an imported broom, and sent them to a lady 
friend to be planted. In 1899 the State of Illinois 
had 95,137 acres in broom corn, and produced 
60,665,520 pounds, valued at $2,357,066 in the hands 
of the growers. Kansas had 34,383 acres, and the 
product was 11,813,310 pounds, worth $458,481. 
Oklahoma had 12,366 acres and a_ crop of 
3,418,490 pounds, worth $129,813, and Missouri 
with 10,219 acres had 3,693,830 pounds, worth 
$159,990. It will be seen that the largest acreage 
does not always produce the largest crop or the 
most money. Texas had 3743 acres and acrop of 
1,638,150 pounds, worth $60,313; Arkansas 879 
acres, producing 304,609, worth $12,568, and 
Indian Territory 397 acres, with 147,020 pounds, 
worth $7018. There are amounts grown in other 
States that bring the total crop up to 90,947,370 
pounds in 1899, and that was thought a 
short year, though the yield was _ probably 
less in 1900. California, Iowa, Nebraska and 
Tennessee are among the other States producing 
broom corn, and we can remember when it was 
grown in western Massachusetts to a consider- 
able amount, as also were hops, and both crops 
would be as strange as flax would be to the 
present generation, excepting that some may 
have seen a hop vine ona pole in the dooryard 
growing to furnish hops for aomestic use. The 
value of the broom corn crop averages about 
$80 per ton, or $20 an acre, and farmers in New 
England think there is more profit in other crops. 





PLOWING UNDER GREEN CROPS. 

While we advocate plowing under green crops, 
when they are not worth more for stock food than 
for manure, we believe that there are some soils 
where this practice may do Injury rather than 
good. If the soil is light and sandy, lacking 
nitrogen, or when it is stiff and needs to be made 
more porous, then almost any green crop is a 
good manure for it. Where it is low and wet, and 
perhaps has too much acid init, a heavy crop of 
clover or other green manure will usually be 
an injury to the succeeding crop, unless it is 
given also adressing of lime in some form, and 
we would prefer to pay more for a good phos- 
phate of lime or fine ground phosphatic rock, 
with an addition of potash, than to use either 
slaked lime or sulphate of lime. Yet in a lime- 
stone soil we have seen green manuring work 
wonders, and so it will on land recently cleared, 
where the bushes and brush had been burned on 
the ground. Phosphates, potash and wood asiaes 
may be put on to grow the green crop, and if used 
liberally will benefit that and the succeeding 
crops. Sowed on the surface and harrowed in 
they do not waste or do any harm if the amount 
is much more than one crop needs. 


THE WILD CARROT. 
We have seen occasional plants of the wild 
carrot, but never found it a very serious trouble, 
though itis reported as completely taking posses- 
sion of fieldsin certain sections. In Connecticut it 
became so much of a pest that in 1881 they enacted 
a law that classed it with the Canada thistle and 
required every owner or occupant of land where 
they grow to cut them down so often as to pre- 
vent their going to seed, and also upon the high- 
way adjoining their land, under penalty of a fine 
of not less than $1 or more than $5 for each day 
they were allowed to remain after having been 
notified to destroy them. But as the law required 
a complaint entered by a citizen of the town or 
some person aggrieved, it has not proved very 
efficient. Few people like to complain again st a 
neighbor, unless there is a personal ill feeling, 
and there have been but few complaints. Such a 
law to be effective should have a town officer to 
attend to such matters. We have killed the 
wild carrot by cutting the root afew inches below 
the surfa¢e and pulling it out as soon as we saw 
the white blossoms, and where a field is plowed 
and cultivated well for a year or two it does not 
appear again very soon. 


EARLY-CUT HAY. 


In those sections where hay is a commercial 
crop, mostly intended for sale, they are very sure 
to cutall kinds of hay early, and cure it as little 
as possible without danger of its heating in the 
bale. They cut timothy before it has blossomed, 
and if the red top issown with it that must be 
cut at the same time. They tind that they can get 
from $2 to $4 per ton more for early-cut hay than 
for that which is not cut untilin bloom or later. If 
it is worth that much more to the city buyers who 
mostly want it for horses, the value of it for mileh 
cows increases even more by early cutting, and 
the larger dairymen who make butter or sell 
their milk by the test of butter fat have 
nearly all learned this lesson, but we often see 
the grass on small tarms standing about two 
weeks after we should have said it ought to have 
been cut. Thereis aclassof farmers who will 
not learn by the experience of others, and will 
not begin to cut the grass any earlier than their 
grandfathers did. The old meadows, where the 
grass is thin and largely June grass and daisies 
or white weed, need to be cut about the first of 
any, both because they are early, and even the 
white weed makes pretty good hay for cows and 
young stock ifit is cut just asit begins to bios- 
som. When the blossoms have fallen off it makes 
avery poor hay. When they are cut early the 
land can be plowed, fertilized and some other 
crop put in or grass sown in August. 

Just an even dozen pacers have taken records 
from 2.05 to 2.06 this year. They include Shadow 





(2.053), Fred S. Wedgewood (2.053), Roamer 
(2.053), Billy H. (2.054), Nathan Straus (2.054), 
Twinkle (2.054), Carl Wilkes (2.062), Casonda 
(2.053), Dumont W. (2.053) and Don Derby (2.06). 


W. had previous records in 2.10 or better. 
Altavela is the only son of Electioneer now on 


Maks---The market is steady with trade ruling 





FARMERS 


They are four good books on 
cultivation and fertilization. 

We mail them free to any 
farmer who will send his name 
and address, 

Another good friend is 


POTASH 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of DUL- 
CENA P. MOWRY, late of New York, 
in the County of New York, and State of New 
York, deceased, or in the personal property 
hereinafter described, and to the Treasurer 
and Receiver-General of said Commonwealth, 

WHEREAS, Hovt H. Green and William 

W. Heaton, appointed executors of the 
will of said deceased by the Surrogates 

Court for the County of New York, in the 

State of New York, have presented to said 

Court their petition representing that as such 

executors they are entitled to certain personal 

property situated in said Commonwealth, to wit: 

A deposit in the ima Five-Cent Savings 

Bank, of Arlington, in said County of Middlesex, 

and praying tnat they may licensed to re- 

ceive or to sell by public or private sale on such 
terms and to such person or persons as they 
shall think fit—or otherwise to dispose of and to 
transfer and convey such estate. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, of 

Middlesex on the ninth day of September A. D.; 

1902, at nine o'clock in the forenoon. to show 


fourteen days at least before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twentieth day 
of August in the yezr one thousand nine hun- 


dred and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of JAMES 
MURPHY, late of Melrose, in said County, 
deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Philip F. 
Murphy of Cambridge, in the County of Middle- 
sex, without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the ninth day of September, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in’ 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
pope published in Boston, the last publication to 
e one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day of 
August,in the year one thousand nine hundred 
end two, . E. ROGERS, Ass’t Register. - 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, SS. 
PROBATE COURT. 


HEREAS, Benjamin Franklin Monroe of 
Natick, in said County, has presented to 
said Court a petition praying that his name may 
be changed to that of Benjamin Franklin Glidden 
for the reasons therein set forth: 
All persons are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the ninth day of Sep- 
tember A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon, to show cause, if any they have, why the 
same should not be granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last publica- 
tion to be one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this sixteenth day o 
August, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and two. 
W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 











- FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
There is a charge of 





order. 


Farmer and wife wanted to manage a small farm in 
Worcester County, Mass. Must be capable and of 
ood habits and have reference. No young children. 
’reference given to those without children. Address 
F. G. B., P. O. Box 2314, Boston, Mass. 


AN TED-—Situation farmer, teamster, sawmill man; 
good, reliable man. ALFRED RICE, Cheshire, Ct. 








Po riera’ Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. 








Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 

. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 
NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 
Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 324, 





0. 
OR SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 n:onths old. Individual merit end breeding the 
st. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Il. 


By", Cochins; young and yearling stock for sale. C. 
J,L. WARE, South Keene. N. H. 





Out of 35 starts he has won 2? firsts, and was onl 
He will make the season 190. ata FEE OF 
return privilege. 





RUBINSTEIN 


2.05 


SIRE OF WILLIE H., 4, 2-27 3-4, 


Fastest Entire Son of Baron Wilkes, 
A Grand Individual, Richly Bred, 
A Race Wianer. 


Brown horse, foaled 1890, stands 15.2, sired 
by Harun Wilkes, 2.18, sire of seven in the 
2.10 list ; dam. Ollitippa, by Aristus 771, sire of 
the dams of .J; second dam, Brownie (dam of 
Baron Brownie, 2.263, and Haldane, 2.63), by 
Daniel Lambert 102: sire of the dams of 9, in- 
cluding Dandy Jim, 2.093, Pamlico, 7.10, Alci- 
dalia, 2.10}, Baronet (4), 2.114, May Bloom, 
2.123, Prima Donna, 2.093, and Nightingale, 2.133. 
once behind the money. 

, payable at the time of service, with usuai 


































Delegate. 749; grandam, Ol 
825, with usual return privilege. 4 - 


DIRECTOR W. 22250 


. Brown colt (4), brother to the noted race mare Evangeline, 2.11§. Sired by Director, 2.1 
Direct 2084, etc, ; dam penne H. (dam of Evan cline, 2.1 ads “ Tferect 
2-199), by Red Wilkes 


Good accommodations for mares at moderate rates. Mares kept at owner’s risk. Address 
Cc. W. LASELL, Oakhurst Farm, Whitinsville, Mass. 





A GRANDLY BRED 
COLT. 





Edmonia, 2.143, Mocking Bird, 2.1 
Forrest, by Edwin’ Forrest 3592, TERMS 









12908. RECORD 2.18 1-2. 


trial 2.12 1-2, 


4th dam, Lady Thorne, 2.18 1-4, by Mambriao 


JOHN H. QUINN, Supt., EDGEWOOD FARM, 


Sire of Anniellis Pedlar 2.18 1-2; Trader, 2.25 1-4; 
Princess of Cedars, 2.23 1-2; Cold Cash, p., 
2.17 1-2; Oudray. p., 2.16 1-2; Elspeth, p., 


$50.00 with usual return. 


COMMANDER 


Ist dam, Calera, dam of Chetto, 2.1% 3-4, p., by Pancoast 1439; 2d dam, Czarina, dam of Candi- 
date, 2.16 1-4, by Jay Gould 197; 3d dam, Thornetta, dam of Patti, 2.24, by Gen. Knox 140; 


SEASON OF 1902 EDG EWOOD FARM SEASON OF 1902 


PEDLAR 








Brown horse; foaled in 
1898; 15.3 hands; by 


PEDLAR, 2.18 1-2, 


Chief 11. $20, usual return. 
North Grafton, Worcester County, Mass. 





HORSEMAN 





PIR. 





Ask to see 


mean to you 


fast. Send 


our New Cutter Head, it 


throws six teeth, all other heads throw 
only two or three teeth. What does this 


? Why, simply this: you 


can clip with less power and twice as 


for catalogue B. : : : ;: 








COATES 





CLIPPER MFG. CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 





Perfect Construction 
Light Weight .... 
Great Strength ... 
Easy Running and 
LOW PRICE 


KS PZ 


~ 





Highest Perfection in Mechani- 
cal Skill and Design; and the 
Best Part Our Prices Are Right 


WE CAN SAVE 
YOU MONEY 


NEW 19022 CATALOG 
FOR THE ASKING 


THE MCMURRAY SULKY CO. 
MARION, OHIO. 


























Pneumatic Sulkies 


Two Styles. 


Pneumatic Jog Carts 
For Jogging or Matinee Driving. 
Runabouts and 
Driving Wagons 
With Pneumatic or Cushion Tire. 


Speeding Wagons 
One Passenger Size, 135 Ibs. ; 
Two Passenger, 155 lbs. 


Matinee Racing Wagons 


65 to 75 Ibs. 








~~ 


Especially Adapted 

Jogging, Training & 

Matinee Driving . . 
PRICE LOW 


1 


——= = 





T STUD—Fee $10; Rob Jingo: breeding cannot be 
improved. ARTIN HUNTER, Croton Kennels, 
New Castle, Pa. 





OGS boarded and conditioned for all shows. My 

success 18 due to thorough knowledge and thirty 
years experience in this business in England and 
America. B. F. LEWIS, Landsdowne, Pa., profes- 
sional bench-show handler. 





Me he bulls for sale. Write J. M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 





heifers with calves, and springers $38. J. M. 
IMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 








ATS—Drive away alive forever. No poison. No 


ike magic; they never come back; 10c postpaid. Free 
with every order True Receipt it 

Lay More . Also bow I= fowls healthy. 
GALLATIN & CO., Dept. 2, York. Pa. 





Fer SALE—Thirty-four high-grade ‘Shorthorn red PALACE HORSE CARS 


Tag for poe poe exhibition stock, rac- 
ing and mar 


traps. No cats. Our new discovery sends them off it you intend campaigning a rac- 
ow to Make Hens | i, ne time to place your order for 
a 





Operating 


ARMS & BURTON 


Modern and most desirable car 


et horses by freight or 
ress. 


stable the coming season, now 


Write for Pamphiet and Rates. 





a 





OODLAND Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 
cows and heifers of all — for sale at all times. 
I, WOOD, Williamsport, O. 





€ f) HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Be 
40 Clydes and one Coach horse. A. LATEMER 
ILSON, Creston, Ia. 





HORTHORNS, Poland Chinas, extra fine Scotch 
to Re bulls ready for service at bargain prices. 
Je EEN, Renrock, Noble Co., O. 














Spring wheat, middling sacks, $18 25. 





years old. 





~ PRIEST'S 


Power Grooming 
and Clipping 
Machine 


Will earn you mo eve in 
the year. eahaed 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition. 
Hand Power Clipping Machines. 


Our 36 years experience making 
clipp machines m 
you. By for circulars. anes 


AMERICAN SHEARER MFG, CO, 
NASHUA, N. H. 

















_ —~ 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
NEW CUSHION COVERS. 

Wé are lazy in these days and like to pile 
up our divans and chairs with effective 
cushions of varied hues and designs. 

One pillow lately seen, oblong in shape, 
had its back and front covered with smoke- 
gray cashmere of the finest weave. On this 
in bold relief appeared the figure of Satan, 
tailand all. The figure was cut from red 
velvet, and beautifully appliqued on with 
black and gold threads, a heavy cord of the 
same color being used for a finish for -the 
edge. 

Another was a round cushion with a back- 
ground of tawny yellowish silk; a number 
of frolicsome cats which had been cut from 
black velvet was appliqued on. A _ wide 
box-plaited Zruftle trimmed with three 
rows of narrow black velvet completed the 
pillow. An odd cushion had the outside 
covered with chamois leather in the natural 





color, laced over an inner case of brown | 


silk, with narrow leather thongs. On each 
corner a huge rosette of narrow ribbon was 
placed. 

Cushion tops of dotted muslin over silko- 
lene are quickly made, and are very service- 
able, for with care they will endure many 
launderings. Ifthe silkolene used be yellow, 
the dots or a part of them should be worked 
solidly with some contrasting color, green 


perhaps. 


A cushion of white velvet, painted with 


violets, and finished with purple ribbons, is 
dainty fora guest chamber. 
Eva M. NILEs. 
Apples for Sleeplessness. 

The apple is such a common fruit that 
very few persons are familiar with its re- 
markably efficacious medicinal properties. 
Everybody ought to know that the very 
best thing they can do is to eat apples 
just before retiring for the night. Per- 
sons uninitiated in the mysteries of the 
fruit are liable to throw up their hands in 
horror at the visions of dyspepsia which 
such a suggestion may summon up, but 
no harm can come even toa delicate sys- 
tem by the eating of ripe and juicy apples 
before going to bed. The apple is excel- 
lent brain food, because it has more phos- 
phorie acid in easily digested shape than 
any other fruits. It excites the action of 
the liver, promotes sound and healthy sleep, 
and thoroughly disinfects the mouth. This 
is not all; the apple prevents indigestion 
and throat diseases. — Popular Science 
News. 





Boiling Vegetables. 


A great many cook-books order all fresh 
vegetables to be placed in an abundance of 
boiling water and cooked slowly for a con- 
siderable time. Many vegetables are ruined 
by being cooked in this way. Potatoes, 
asparagus, peas and cauliflower should be 
boiled in a small amount of water and cooked 
steadily but slowly. 
all of these vegetables tasteless. Do not 
salt any of them until they are half done. 

Young summer cabbage should be cooked 
in an abundance of boiling water. When it 
has cooked for fifteen minutes take it up 
and cool it in cold water. It may then be 
chopped and dressed, allowing a cup of 
cream, a tablespoonful of flour mixed with 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, salt and pep- 
per. Let the chopped cabbage simmer in 
this cream sauce for three-quarters of an 
hour. Another way to cook cabbage is to 
blanch, as described. Take out the heart 
with a scoop, stuff the cabbage with sausage 





meat, lay itin a saucepan witha buttered | 


paper over it, and let it cook one hour, 
basting it often with its own juices. 

The best way to cook beets is in cold 
water. Wash them well, being careful not 
to puncture them or break off the tips. Put 
in a saucepan, cover with water, add a hand- 
ful of saltand two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. 
Let them boil rapidly for an hour and ten 
minutes. If old beets, cook an hour longer. 
Lift one by one into cold water, peel and re- 
turn to the water in whichthey were boiled, 
if they are to be cooled. 

Carrots should be scraped and washed, 
cut in slices half an inch thick and cook in 
salted water for thirty minutes. Servein a 
cream sauce. String beans should be 
boiled slowly for two hours.—New York 
Tribune. ‘ 
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Test the Drinking Water. 


The supply of drinking water for the 
family should be tested at least once a year. 
Water that at one time is pure and whole- 
some may become too impure for use, yet it 
may be without color, and have no odor or 
taste to show its dangerous qualicies. 

A single test of drinking water is the 
Meisch sewage test. Fill a clean pint bottle 
three-quarters full of the water to be tested, 
and dissolve in it half a teaspoonful of 
granulated sugar. Cork it and set itina 
warm place fortwo days. If during this 
time it becomes cloudy or milky it is unfit 
for domestic use. If it remains perfectly 
clean itis probably safe. Be careful that 
the bottle is absolutely as clean as you can 
make it and the sugar pure. 

The second testis also a simple one. Ob- 
tain from a trustworthy druggist about five 
cents’ worth of saturated solution of per- 
manganate of potassium. Add about five 
drops of this to a pint bottle of water. This 
will turn the water a beautiful rose purple. 
If there is any considerable amount of 
organic matter, the-color will give place in 
the course of a few hours to a more or less 
dirty reddish-brown. If the color of the 
water in the bottle remains for twelve hours 
unchanged from the rose purple it assumed 
when the permanganate of potassium was 


first added, it may be considered free from | 


organic contamination.—Health. 
Care of the Range. 

There is a great difference between the 
ranges of today and those which were used 
a generation ago, and which had to be 
‘* blackleaded ”’ at stated intervals to be kept 
inorder. A great many of the cooking stoves 
of today, with polished tops, need only to 
be washed off with soap and water. Still, 
the majority in practical use are blackened, 
or, what is much more _ objectionable. 
enamelled. The last device, enamelling,; 














Just a second, please— 
To tell YOU that 


"Painkiller 


(PERRY DAVI8’) 


is an infallible cure for 
Cramps, Colic and all 
Stomach Complaints. 


For 25c.—a large bottle 











seems to have been invented merely 
to conceal: grease and other stains. 
Good housekeepers have long ago learned 
that no stove or gas range can be kept clean 
unless it is washed with soap and water and 
scraped before it is polished. When grease 
is spilled on the stove and is rubbed off 
quickly with a hard cotton cloth it soon dis- 
appears, and if the stove is hot itis not 
necessary to wash it off. A few drops of 
kerosene put on the cloth will often re- 
move an obstinate grease spot. 

It is difficult to get coal that does not 
clinker. ‘These clinkers may be easily re- 
moved by putting an oyster shell occasion- 
ally in the stove when the fire is burning 





Over- boiling will make | 


brightly. The fumes arising from the oys- 
| ter shell clean off the bricks.—Tribune. 
<> 
Use of Water at Meals. 
| Dr. Felix L. Oswald insists that the 
| avoidance of water at meals is a mere “ san- 
‘itary superstition.” It is not possible for 
“any normally constituted human being to 
‘ eat his way to the first quarter installment 
of a modern dinner of overheated made 
| dishes and greasy viands without experienc- 
ing adistinct longing for a cooling diluent, 
‘and before the end of the second course 
| that craving assumes the urgency of posi- 
| tive distress, but the sufferer is warned to 
'forebar. Has not Professor Orthodox 
enumerated five distinct sources of peril 
| from indulging that appetency, and proved 
that the water instinct is wrong, and that 
| nature knows nothing about it? 
| The most specious of these arguments is 
| the alleged risk that the introduction of cold 
| water would coagulate the albumen of the 
ingesta, and thus complicate the labors of 
| the digestive organs. But is it not evident 
| that those organs should be allowed a cast- 
| ing vote in the decision of that controversy ? 
| Dr. Schrodt, the author of “ Natur-Heil- 
| kunde,” holds, on the contrary, that our 
diet is not half fluid enough, and demon- 
‘strates that organic warmth will soon re- 
| duce over-cold beverages to the right 
| medium, and that a craving which nothing 
| but fresh water will satisfy is a clear proof 
that the stomach is suffering from an excess 
| of caloric and a deficiency of moisture. 
| Just wait, and that distress will subside, 
| insists Professor O——x. Yes; the subtle 
chemistry of the organism will eventually 
| find means to satisfy its needs from inter- 
nal sources, just as the agony of a famished 
| man will give way to a dull torpor; the sys- 
/tem has made another forced loan on the 
| reserve stores of its own tissues, and made 
| the sufferer a little more comfortable, 
though also a little leaner. Even thus the 
| disappointed stomach will make shift to 
| lead moisture from some other part of the 
| organism where it is less sorely needed and 
| the distress subsides, though a feeling of 
| vague discomfort remains, suggesting that 
‘the sort of moisture reabsorbed from the 
| lower alimentary duct is not exactly what 
| the stomach wanted. 











| Science or ‘*Knack’’ in Cookery. 

| 

| A lady said to me last winter, ‘‘ Can’t you 
tell me of some one who will help us in our 
| cooking class at the Mission? ’’ We can find 
volunteers for the sewing class; and, in 
| fact, for everything else except cooking. 
| I would do it myself, but I don’t know how. 
| Lam, I think, a pretty good housekeeper, 
| and can cook fairly well at home. But, 
| when it comes to teaching some one else, I 
| don’t seem to know anything.” 

I knew just what she meant: though I 
| had never been placed in circumstances 
where it was necessary to put the feeling 
into words. On my way home, I began to 
| speculate upon the whys and wherefores of 
such a state of things. My thoughts gave 
me no definite explanation of the existing 
| conditions; but they led me to see more 
plainly. than ever before many points in 
which housekeepers are lacking. 

What was called among old-time house- 
wives the “knack” of doing a thing, ex- 
presses a quality not so uncommon as one 
would think. Perhaps, I ought to say, it 
expresses a combination of qualities. There 
must be coolness, energy, perseverance, 
judgment, in this compound quality. 
| Above all, a person with the ‘* knack” of 
| doing a thing must have begun with a 
| genuine liking for the thing he does, or 
|for the person for whom he does it. 
| Never, in this world, has there been a per- 

son with the knack of doing the thing 
| he dislikes. The liking may not be notice- 
able to others; it may be so farin his sub- 
consciousness as to have escaped his own 
notice. He may, to a certain extent, have 
inherited it. The fact remains the same; 
| for it is this liking or love which influences 
| him to do the work in the best possible way ; 
; and to make every time slight alterations 
| which will lead to better and quicker work. 
| By these slight improvements the “‘ knack ” 
is built up, and becomes, in time, a second 
nature. It is a most desirable possession, 
this ‘‘ knack,’”’ yet there are times when it 
does not meet the ‘needs of the hour. You 
cannot teach “knack.’’ In its very essence 
there is something personal and peculiar 
about it. It is what a person must acquire 
for himself. 

It is a “knack” of cooking that most 
housekeepers, I speak of good housekeep- 
ers, possess. They have no love of cook- 
ery itself, and their knowledge of it de- 
pends upon the tastes of their respective 
families. They can prepare certain dishes 
in an appetizing way, but ask them to 
teach any one else to cook and they are 
almost as much at sea as if they had been 
asked to teach some one to love. You will 
find few, absurdly few, housekeepers who 
know anything of the art and science of 
cookery. And _ yet, for generations, I 
know not how many, there have been 
books on the “ Art of Cooking,’”’ and in 
| these latter days thereis growing into no- 
tice, very slowly, perhaps, but none the less 
surely, the “science of cooking.” And 
both, though they may never take the place 
of ‘‘ knack,” are useful and necessary. 

It is the lack of scientific knowledge of 
the value of foods and how to csok them, 
soas to preserve or ruin that value, that 
causes many a breakdown in health from 
indigestion. 

It isa lack of scientific knowledge that 
gives us sO many poor servants. The 
“greenhorns’’ who come to this country 
get their only training in the family into 
which they happen to drift. In many cases, 
the training 1s of the poorest; and the most 
of the immigrants are not of a class to rise 
above their first impressions and instruc 
tions. - 

It follows, logically, it seems to me, from 
what I have said, that housekeepers ought 
in self defence to get a knowledge of their 
occupations that will enable them to initi 
ate others into the mysteries. Simple exist- 
ence, a drifting along from day to day, is 
going more and more out of date. One must 
take hold of life with energy and live it in- 
telligently. A thorough knowledge of 
cookery in all its branches will contribute 
in no mean fashion to the success of the 
housekeeper herself, as well as of her 
family. Well-cooked food is the founder 











and preserver of good health, and good 
health isa most important factor in pro- 
ducing a life pleasing to both oneself and 
one’s friends.—New York Observer. 





Canning Fruit. 

During the summer months, Dame Nature, 
waking from the long sleep of winter, 
quickens all her latent energies to garnish 
and dress the earth in beauty and fruitful- 
ness. Likewise, the provident housewife 
bustles industriously about, storing up that 
which is so lavishly bestowed against the 
time when once more all will be bleak and 
bare. Others may revel in the present, tak- 
ing no thought for tomorrow; but she, wise 
woman, has learned in the school of experi- 
ence that if, like the proverbial grass- 
hopper, she sings and dances the merry 
days away, she will many times, unless her 
purse is a plump one, have reason to rue it. 

To many women the word “canning” 
implies all that is disagreeable—drudgery, 
heat and exhaustion—and to them it means 
all this because in this, as in all their house- 
keeping duties, they have no system—no 
head controlling the hands and feet; the 
‘“‘any sort of a way to get through ” being 
the keynote of their (mis )management. 

In the first place, the woman who dignifies 
her work by foreseeing results, instead of 
dwelling upon the mere work itself, it loses 
half its laboriousness. In the second place, 
in this day of gas and oil stoves of all sizes 
and prices, to say nothing of the numberless 
kitchen conveniences now to be had,— 
trivial, perhaps, of themselves, but repre- 
senting as a whole such an enormous saving 
of time and _ strength,—the erstwhile 
drudgery attendant upon most culinary ef- 
forts is reduced to a minimum. 

But to come directly to the subject in 

hand. In canning fruit, if the work be done 
successfully, there are three important con- 
siderations: the condition of the fruit, the 
process employed and the storing. 
- The fruis must be fresh, of fine flavor, 
without bruise or blemish, and not over- 
ripe: for, contradictory as it may appear, 
the moment fruit reaches the point of per- 
fect maturity it begins to deteriorate in 
quality. ’T isa prevalent but mistaken no- 
tion which many economy-loving women 
hold, that the canning season should be de- 
layed until the fruit is at its cheapest. It 
taste is valued, first fruits should always 
be obtained for this purpose, 

As theacme of flavor and the highest nu- 
tritive properties lie nearest the rind, the 
most delicious fruits and those which keep 
longest are canned without being pared, 
after a careful washing and whisking with 
a stiff brush made for the purpose. If pared 
fruit is preferred, the thinnest possible rind 
should be removed with a silver knife, which 
does not discolor, and the fruit plunged at 
once into a wooden or earthen vessel of cold 
water, as exposure to the air will darken it. 

Such fruits as peaches, pears and the like, 
which harden when dropped into boiling 
syrup, should te cooked in clear boiling 
water until tender, then transferred, using 
a wire spoon, to glass jars—standing con- 
veniently to hand in a pan of warm water— 
and the boiling syrup, clear as crystal, 
poured over them. Only enough to fill one 
can should be cooked at a time. Fruit put 
up in this manner retains both flavor and 
shape, thereby being delicious to eat and 
good to look upon. Of course, it neceesi- 
tates a llttle more time than to dump the 
fruit wholesale into a kettle and cook all at 
once, but to the woman who is satisfied with 
none but the best. results in her culinary 
work, it is time well spent. 

A very good proportion for the syrup is— 
a pint of granulated sugar to a quart of 
water. Use only a porcelain-lined or gran- 
ite kettle. Putin the sugar, pour over the 
water, stir until dissolved, then put to cook. 
Bring slowly to the boil, and skim thor- 
oughly before adding to fruit. Make only 
enough for two jars at one cooking. 

Another method of canning the firmer 
sorts of fruits, one which insures satisfac- 
tory results, is steaming. Line the bottom 
of a steamer with a clean white cloth, then 
put ina small quantity of prepared fruit; 
cover closely, and stand over a kettle of 
boiling water, which must be kept boiling 
without cessation until the fruit is tender 
but not soft; then lift out, piece at a time, 
and drop into boiling syrup; cook a mo- 
ment, fill cans, pour over syrup and cover 
closely, but do not seal. Let stand a moment 
to settle, uncover, fill up with boiling syrup, 
wipe away all moisture trom lids and rim; 
then seal at once, taking pains to have the 
rubber show an even edge all around. 

On no account should berries intended for 
canning stand over night. They ferment 
rapidly, even when kept in acool place, be- 
come soft and mash in cooking. To the 
neglect of this precaution may be traced 
many a failure. If such fruit must be util- 
ized, make it into jam. 

Unless necessary, do not wash berries. 
Pick off stems and leaves with care, to 
avoid bruising,—for when the skin of the 
broken, the syrup will be discolored. As 
berries are by nature soft and mash easily 
when cooking, they should be cooked with 
the sugar, which has a tendency to make 
them firm. 

The finest way to put up berries and other 
small fruits is as follows: Sprinkle with 
sugar in the proportions of one-half pound 
sugar to one pound fruit; then fillglass jars; 
put on lids, but not the rubber rings. Fita 
board into the bottom of a wash-boiler; 
wrap each jar in aclean towel or cloth, to 
prevent touching, then stand in rows in the 
boiler; fill up with cold water to within half 
an inch of the tops; bring water to a boil 
and continue boiling for fifteen minutes; 
remove jars, wipe dry, fill up from a can set 
apart for the purpose, and seal without de- 
lay. Berries canned in this way will be 
whole, firm and retain their natural flavor. 

Having selected one’s fruit with care, then 
complied with the rules governing the cook- 
ing and sealing, the last by no means least 
weighty consideration is the storing. 

The fruit closet has three arch enemies 
which, singly or combined, will play havoc 
with its stores. These are heat, light, moist- 
ure. The closet must have a dry situation, 
for moisture induces mould; light working on 
the fruit genders an acid which no amount 
of sugar will overcome, and heat will cause 
fermentation.—Collier’s Weekly. 
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How to Save Life. 


The following: simplified method for the 
cestoration of drowning persons, and of 
those who have lost consciousness through 
asphyxia or any other cause, was developed 
by Dr. J. V. Laborde, of the School of 
Anthropology in Paris. It has proved effi- 
cacious in many cases. Inone cited, of a 
child who had been submerged for nearly 
fifteen minutes, the return of breathing was 
accomplished in ten minutes. The transla- 
tion here givenis froma leaflet which Dr. 
Laborde distributes among his pupils, and 
its publication now, at the beginning of the 
season, when accidents in the water are 
common, is believed to be timely : 

1. As soon as the drowning man has been 
taken from the water, force open his mouth. 








If the teeth are clenched, separate them 


with the fingers, or by means of any hard 
object—e. g., a piece of wood, the end of a 
cane, the handle of a knife, ofa fork. 

2. Firmly seize between the thumb and 
the first finger of the right hand the end of 
the tongue, using your handkerchief, or any 
place of linen, to prevent the tongue from 
slipping; then repeatedly, rhythmieally,and 
with decision, pull it from the mouth, and 
relax it alternately;—at the rate of at least 
twenty times a minute, imitating the 
cadenced movement of expiration and in- 
spiration. 

3. At the same time introduce, far back 
into the throat, the first finger of the left 
hand, pressing upon the base of the tongue, 
so as to induce vomiting, and thus free the 
stomach of the water or food which en- 
cumbers it. 

4. This treatment, the most efficacious 
known method of bringing back the respira- 
tion, must be begun without the slightest 
delay, and persistently continued for a half- 
hour, an hour, or more. At the same time 
all the usual remedies must be applied 
Most important are the removal of the 
clothes, friction over the whole body, press- 
ure upon the interior part of the chest, the 
restoration of the bodily heat, and, where it 
is possible, the application upon the region 
of the heart of compresses of very hot water. 

The same method may and should be ap- 
plied, in the same manner, in all cases of 
asphyxia and of syncope (loss of conscious- 
ness), from whatever cause. 


Charcoal as a Purifier. 


Housekeepers do not use charcoal enough 
about their kitchens. A few pieces of char- 
coal laid in the refrigerator absorb impuri- 
ties in the air. A bag of powdered charcoal 
tied around the mouth of the faucet removes 
impurities in the water as it passes through 
it. Charcoal used in this way soon becomes 
foul, and should be frequently replaced by 
afresh supply. It is best to burn up char- 
coal that has been used as a germ trap. 
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Domestic Hints. 


PUREE OF POTATOES. 

Peel and wash two pounds of medium-sized 
potatoes, put them into a saucepan with sufficient 
water to cover, and a little salt, let them boil till 
soft, then drain off the water and cover them with 
a wet cloth, set the lid on the saucepan and put 
them into a slack oven for twelve minutes to 
steam. They may be cooked by steam for half 
an hour, which is always preferable to boiling in 
water. Rub them either through a sieve or pass 
them through the machire, and put the puree 
back into the saucepan; season, add a little sugar, 
then heat it up without boiling, stirringin half a 
pint of cream and two ounces of fine butter. 

CORN-BEEF HASH. 

Chop fine sufficient cold corn beef to make one 
pint; cold boiled potatoesin the same quantity. 
Mix meat and potatoes together; put them in a 
saucepan, with a tablespoonful of butter, tea- 
spoonful of onion juice, a cup of stock and salt- 
spoonful of pepper; stir constantly but carefully 
until it just comes to the boiling point; serve at 
once on buttered toast.—From “Table Talk,” 
Philadelphia. 

FROGS’ LEGS—FRIED. 

Only the hind legs and quarters are eaten. 

They come fromthe market dressed, and ready 








for use. Wash thoroughly, dip in egg ard cracker | 


crumbs, fry in hot lard or butter, and season with 
pepper and salt. 
GINGER SNAPS. 

One pint of Porto Rico molasses, one pound of 
brown sugar, one pound of butter, two pounds of 
flour, two tablespoonfuls of ginger, two of cinna- 
mon, half a tahlespoonful of allspice, a teaspoon- 
ful of nutmeg and half an ounce of soda. Beat 
butter and sugar toa cream, add the spice and 
molasses, mix the soda with half of the flour and 
stir all together. Roll thin, cut in small cakes 
and bake in a moderate oven. 

CHICKEN ESSENCE, 

Fry one pound of sliced kernel of veal anda 
pound and a half of broken chicken bones in 
some butter without coloring them, adding two 
minced shallots, half a pound of minced carrots, 
and four ounces of onions. Moisten with one 
quart of white chicken bouillion, and reduce to 
glaze; moisten again and reduce once more, then 
add a bunch of parsley garnished with two bay 
leaves and as much thyme, four cloves and 
half a bottleful of white wine; boil, skim and 
cook slowly for half an hour, then strain through 
a napkin or silk sieve. 

RICE MUFFINS. 

Boil a scant half-cup of rice in salted water half 
an hour, drain well, and measure out four heap- 
ing tablespoonfuls of it into a mixing bowl. Stir 
iuto it while hot a heaping tablespoonfui of but- 
ter. Beat one egg light, add to the rice and but- 
ter with a little salt, sift half a pint of flour with 
half a teaspoonful of baking powder, and stir in 
alternately with half a pint of milk. Pour the 
mixture into muffin rings or gem pans, which 
must be heated thoroughly and well buttered. 
Bake about twenty minutes. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


There are various “don’ts’”’? to be remembered 
about croquettes. Don’t put them in till the fat 
is hot enough ; if you do they will break open. 
Don’t fry more than three ata time. Don’t make 
them too large. Croquettes are invariably made 
of food which has been once cooked, so they need 
only heat enough to warm the mixture to the 
heart. If too large they will brown overmuch or 
have acold spot inside. Don’t fry croquettes in 
adraught. They will split open. Always reheat 
the fat before frying. 

Certain cucumber lovers say that the only way 
in which to preserve perfectly their crispness and 
flavor is to pare them, cut them into lengthwise 
sections, and serve them with salt, like celery. 

A housekeeper is responsible for the statement 
that paregoric will attract ants. Put a few drops 
in a shallow pan of water and leave it over night. 
The morning will find a goodly crop of victims in 
the pan. 

A pillow of red clover blossoms will, it is said, 
be found soothing to persons who suffer from 
nervous headache. 

Sometimes yolks of eggs are left over when 
makinga dish which calls for only whites; drop 
them gently in a bowl of cold water if you do not 
need them immediately. They will not spoil if 
they stand for several days. Handle them care- 
tully so they will not break. 

Stewed apples are prepared after a formula 
given at the Boston Cooking School, and they are 
now a seasonable dessert. Select five or six 
large, fair apples, which should be cored and 
pared, and the surface of each rubbed with a cut 
lemon. Make a syrup of sugar, water and a little 
lemon juice, in which cook the apples until ten- 
der, turning them often. Remove and drain, boil 
the syrup and pour over the apples. When cold 
put on the top of each apple a teaspoonful of 
meringue that has been delicately browned and a 
spoonful of currant jelly, or raspberry jelly or 
jam. / 

This recipe for cornmeal muffins was selected 
from among a_housewife’s choicest formulas: 
Two cups of Indian meal, two cupfuls of flour, 
two eggs, one heaping tablespoonful of sugar, 
one heaping tablespoonful of melted butter, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder and milk to 
make a thin batter. 


e*eLow-cut Louis XV. coats are to fori one 0 
the features of autumn wedding reception and 
garden-party gowns. They will be made of peau 
de sole, satin duchesse and lustrous Musco- 
vite silks, as well as of matelasse silk and satin 
brocade. The models reach at least fourteen 
inches below the waist line, and the Corday 
bertha or Marie Antoinette fichu which com- 
pletes them is of real lace. The coat is lined 
with either white Liberty satin or mauve moire. 
The sleeves are in open flowing style, showing 
rich-looking undersleeves that match the ele 
gant blouses to be worn beneath these coats 
some of these being of creped chiffon with costly 
Venise lace appliques, or else of embroidered 
white silk batiste daintily lined with soft pink 
mousseline de soie,—the beautiful rose tint be- 
neath them showing the devices to marked ad- 
vantage. 

eo» Notwithstanding the prevailing craze for a 
mixture of opposite colors, Parisians are now in 


costumes for next season. To these the prefer- 
ence has always been given by many of our most 
fashionably attired American women, they con- 
sidering that a woman never looks so well as 
when gowned ina single color, selected with a 
knowledge of her own particular style and figure 
the toilette or costume slightly toned with velvet 
or lace, or otherwise relieved, so that there is 
no effect of monotony. 

e*sOn short-back sailor hats, with the broad, 
rolling brim curving downward over the face, 
scarfs of either dotted India mull or chiffon, 
and fancy white breasts flecked with bits of 
black plumage, are popular for morning wear, 
and also for golf,, yachting and similar uses. 
Pure white crests,.wings and quills are also fa- 
vorec for the summer rough-rider, sailor, shep- 
herdess and other hats worn with shirt-waist 
costumes.—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 

The only affections which live eternally are 
those of the soul—those which have struck deep 
into the man and made part of his inmost being. 
The loves of the earthly mind die with it and 
form no part ofthe permanent man. . . . To 
enter the heavenly sphere and to come into com- 
munion with.souls a regenerated state is neces- 
sary. There are four atmospheres surrounding 
us and only in the highest of these do we find the 
freed soul. Interior knowledge, earnest aspira- 
tion and purity of thought and life, are the keys 
by which alone can be opened the gates of the 
inmost and highest sphere. The lowest is en- 
lightened by the natural sun. It is that of the 
present life of the body. The next is enlightened 
by the astral, or magnetic light; and it is that of 
the siderial body. The next is that of the soul 
and itis enlightened by the spiritual sun. And 
the highest is the immediate presence of God.— 
Dr. Anna Kingsford. 

Since the days of Jacob Behmen there 
have been no such remarkable series of 
mystic writings as are contained in the two 
volumes called ‘‘ The Perfect Way ” and 
**Clothed With the Sun,” by Dr. Anna 
Kingsford. Her belief and her illumina- 
tions were crystallized in the affirmation, 
** Life is the elaboration of soul through the 
varied transformations~ef matter.’”? She 
saw the entire purpose of creation to be the 
evolution and elaboration of the soul. Very 
little is generally known of Dr. Kingsford. 
She was descended from ap old Italian 
family, one of whom had been the architect 
of the Vatican, and, on her mother’s side 
from mingled German and Irish ancestry. 








She was the daughter of John Bonus, born 
| in England in 1846, and she married, in 1867, 
| Algernon Godfrey Kingsford, who subse- 
| quently took orders in the English Church. 
| Three years later Mrs. Kingsford entered 
; the Catholic communion, and some years 
afterward she studied medicine in Paris and 
received her degree. She is said to have 
| been very beautiful, with great talent in 
painting and in music, a poet of lyric gifts, 
and from her childhood she saw visions and 
| dreamed dreams. She died in 1888 and is 
buried in Atcham, near Shrewsbury, where 
her husband had his parish. 

| In 1881 Dr. Kingsford delivered in Lon- 
don before drawing-room audiences, com- 
prising representatives of literature, art, 
fashion, the peerage, audiences including 
many of the most notable people in London, 
the nine lectures that are published under 
the title of “‘ The Perfect Way,” and the 
/book had a very wide sale. Its central 
theme is the Pre-existence and Perfectibility 
of thesoul. ‘* The intuition,” she says, ‘‘is 
that portion of the mind whereby we are 
enabled to gain access to the interior and 
permanent region of our nature, and there 
to possess ourselves of the knowledge which 
inthe long ages of her past existence the 
soul has made her own. For that in us 
which perceives and permanently remem- 
bers is the soul. And all that she has 
once learned is at the service of those who 
duly cultivate relations with her.’’ And 
those relations, she taught, are cultivated 
by living so purely in thought and deed as to 
prevent the interposition of any barrier be- 
tween the phenomenal (or the outer) and 
the substantial (or the inner) self; and by 
steadfastly cultivating harmonious rela- 
tions between those two, by subordinating 
the whole system to the Divine will,—thus 
does one gain full access to the stores of 
knowledge in the soul. Dr. Kingsford 
further explains: 

For, placed as is the soul between the outer 
and the inner mediator, between the material 
and the spiritual, she looks inwards as well as 
outwards, and by experience learns the nature 
and method of God; and according to the degree 
of her elevation, purity and desire, sees, reflects 
and transmits God. Itisin virtue of the soul’s 
position between the worlds of substance and of 
phenomenon, and her consequent ability to refer 
things to their essential ideas, that in her, and 
her alone, resides an instrument of knowledge 
competent for the comprehension of truth even 
the highest, which she only is able to behold face 
to face. It is no hyperbole that is involved in the 
saying, ‘“‘The pure in heart see God.’ True, 
the man cannot see God. But the divine 
in man sees,God. And this occurs when, by 
means of his soul’s union with God, the man 
becomes “ one with the Father, and beholds God 
with the eyes of God. > 

And he to whom the soul lends her ears and 
eyes, may have knowledge not only of his cwn 
past history, but of the past history of the planet, 
as beheld in the pictures imprinted in the mag- 
netic light whereof the planet’s memory consists. 
For there are actually ghosts of events, manes of 
past circumstances, shadows on the protoplasmic 
mirror, which can be evoked. 

But beyond and above the power to read the 
memory of himself or of the planet, is the power 
to penetrate to that innermost sphere wherein the 
soul obtains and treasures up her knowledge of 
God. This is the faculty whereby true revela- 
tion occurs. And revelation, even in this, its 

ighest sense, is, no less than reason, a natural 

anage of man, and belongs of right to men in 
highest and completest measure of develop- 
ent.” 

Dr. Kingsford was an evolutionist, hold- 
ing that development along. evolution- 
ary lines is a true doctrine, but she 
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A Fac-Simile of the One Printed on the 
Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap 


The soap their mothers used to delight in 
praieme. Dobbins’ Electric is the same _ pure 
article it was when it was first made and cost 
up to l4centsa bar. If your clothes do not 
last as long and look as white as they used to 
it is because your laundress is using some of 
the cheap trash, loaded with rosin or other 
adulterants, that is sold as soap. Dobbins’ is 

ure, and made of borax and the finest oils. 

t whitens the clothes, and preserves them. 
Itis the greatest disinfectant in the world. 
Sold by all grocers. 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. 
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held that’ this development was not 
of the original substance, because that, 
being infinite and eternal, is always per 
fect; and that the development lay in the 
manifestation of the qualities of that sub- 
stance, in the individual. ‘ The highest 
product, man,”’ she sai:J, ‘“‘is the result of 
the spirit working intelligently within. 
But man attains his highest and becomes 
perfect only through his own voluntary co- 
operation with the Spirit.” 

Dr. Kingsford regarded Jesus as a spir- 
itual Ideal and an Eternal Verity, and Re- 
ligion as an ever-present actuality. 

We find her saying: 

For every man makes his own fate, and noth- 
ing is truer than that character is destiny. Itis 
by their own hands that the lines of some are 
castin pleasant places, of some in vicious, and 
of some in virtuous ones, so that there is nothing 
arbitrary Or unjust. But in what manner soever 
a soul conducts itself in one incarnation, by that 
conduct, by that order of thought and habit, it 
builds for itself its destiny in a future inecarna- 
tion. For the soul is enchained by these pre- 
natal influences, which irresistibly force it into 
a new nativity at the time of such conjunction of 
planets and signs as oblige it into certain courses 
and incline it strongly thereto. But if the soul 
oppose itself tu these influences and adopt some 
other course,—as it well may to its own real ad- 
vantage,—it brings itself under a‘ curse ” for such 
period as the planets and ruling signs of that incar- 
nation have power. But though this means mis- 
fortune in a worldly sense, it is true fortune for 
the soul in a spiritual sense. For the soul is 
therein striving to atone and make restitution: 
for the evil done in its own past; and thus striv- 
ing, it advances towards higher and happier con- 
ditions. Wherefore man is, strictly, his own 
creator, in that he makes himself and_ his: 
conditions, according to the tendencies he en- 
courages. The process of such reformation, 
however, may be a long one. For tendencies en- 
couraged for ages cannot be cured in a single 
lifetime, but may require ages for their cure. 
And herein is a reflection to make us as patient 
towards the faults of others as we ought to be 
impatient of our own faults. 

The entire interpretation of life, as given 
by Dr. Kingsford in these books, is re- 
markable, and is one of singular clearness 
in tracing the law of cause and etfect. To 
those who are studying along these lines 
these two books are of exceptional value. 

The Brunswick, Boston. 





Gems of Thought. _ 


---- Let him set his heart firmly upon ihis reso- 
lution: “ I must bear it inevitably, and I will, by 
God’s grace, do it nobly.”—Jeremy Taylor. 

----Our object in life should not be so much to 
get through a great deal of work, as to give per- 
fect satisfaction to Him for whom we are doing 
the work.—William Hay M. H. Aitken. 

.---Oh, never falter! peace must come by pain: 

Heaven is not found, but won; 
Hold the dark angel till he moulds again 
The peace he hath undone. 

‘ —Samuel Johnson. 

.---I have no home, until I am in the realized 
presence of God. This holy presence is my in 
ward home, and, until I experience it, I am 
homeless wanderer, a straying sheepin a waste 
howling wilderness.—Anonymous, 1841. 

---“* Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and thy neighbor as thyself’’; and then go on thy 
way. The way in which God shall lead thee may 
be over rocks and deserts, over mountains and 
oceans, amid things perilous to the sight and the 
touch; but still go on thy way rejoicing.—Thomas 
Cc. Upham. 

----Behold and see thy Lord thy God that 
thy Maker, and thy endless joy. See thine own 
Brother, thy Saviour, my child; behold and see 
what liking and bliss I have in thy salvation; 
and for my love, rejoice with me. How should it 
now be, that thou shouldst anything pray me that 
pleased me, but that I should full gladly grant it 
thee; for my pleasure is thy holiness, and thy 
endless joy and bliss with me.—Mother Juliana. 

















~ ‘Prilltants. 


Green are the fields of the earth, holy and sweet 
her joys; 

Take, and taste, and be glad as fruit and blossom 
and bird, 

But still as an exile, Soul; then, hey, with a2 
singing voice, 

For the stars and sun and sweet heaven, whose 
ultimate height isthe Lord! 

Ripe, lovely and glad, you shall grow in the light 
of His face and His word. 

—Katherine Tynan Hinkson. 














Now, first to souls who thus awake 
Seems earth a fatherland: 
A new and endless life they take 
With rapture from His hand. 
The fears of death and of the grave 
Are whelmed beneath the sea, 
And every heart, now light and brave, 
May face the things to be. 
—Friedrich von Hardenberg. 


No, my tear Lord, 1n following Thee, 
Not in the dark, uncertainly, 
This foot obedient moves; 
’T is with a Brother and a King, 
Who many to His yoke will bring; 
Who ever lives and ever loves. 
—John Gambold. 
The work which we count so hard to do, 
He makes it easy, for He works, too; 
The days that are long to live are His,— 
A bit of His bright eternities; 
And close to our need His helping is. 
—Susan Coolidge- 
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Fashion Motes. 


e*s Among the artistic trimmings for the early 
autumn are the Falstaff neck ruches, with flat 
stole ends, and large Cromwell cape collars of 
point de Venise or Vandyke lace. 

e*eSurplice corsages, French basquines, kilted 
skirts, hip yokes and peplum styles and over- 
dresses are to be worn on fall and winter gowns. 
ate Very little expensive Jewelry has been worn 
this summer except on full-dress occasions, but 
the shirt-waist costumes and the pretty scarfs, 
belts and four-in-hand neckties of the season 
have afforded an ample opportunity for the dis- 
play of all sorts of pretty stick pins, neck clasps 
and buttons, studs, links, slides, fobs, buckles and 








brooches. 
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THE BEST PAIN REMEDY 


IN THE WORLD! 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF full of rain and the plaint of people, his power 


Applied externally instantly stops all pains, 
whether arising from Colds, Sprains, Bruises 
or any cause whatever. Stops Cramps. 
Stops Neuralgia. Stops Rheumatism. 


Stops Headache. Stops Toothache. Stops | rising fast, of course? ” 


Lumbago. Stops Sciatica. Stops Back- 
ache. Stops Pains in the Chest, etc. In- 
ternally, a half of a teaspoonful in a half 
tumbler of water and applied according to 
printed directions. 
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Stops Diarrhea. Stops Summer Com- 


plaints. Stops Dysentery. Stops Colic. 
Stops Cholera Morbus. Stops Nausea. 
Stops Vomiting. Stops Heartburn. Stops 
Spasms. Stops Cramps in the Stomach. 
Stops Malaria. Stops Chills and Fever 
quicker than any other known remedy. 


50c.a Bottles sold by all Druggists. 


DR. RADWAY & CO, NEW YORK. 
Poetry. 


FAITH, HOPE, TRUST. 
We know not where, and yet through faith we 
trust 
That, when we leave this world ot care behind, 
Somewhere, beyond, a better, fairer land 
We shall behold, and in its beauty find 
A compensation for the ills and strife, 
That have beset us in this mortal life. 





We feel assured that this is not our home; 
That weare pilgrims, journeying where 

The thorns that in our pathway here abound 
Are all unknown, that we shall rest us there, 

Immortal, in the life we*shall begin 

With aspirations clouded not with sin. 


This hope buoys up the weary, fainting heart, 
And from it takes away each sting and pain, 

And courage gives to think, and act, and do, 
Believing that at last we shall attain 

To heights from which we each may look and see 

And gather in the joys for us to be. 


Eye hath not seen, and yet at times the ear 
Seems to detect some note as from afar 
Of softest music, as we oft have heard 
From out some door left open or ajar, 
Which for the moment turns our thoughts away 
To other lands, to which our hopes would stray. 


And yet we know not where this land may be, 
For faith is weak, though sense of being strong; 
We wait the lifting of the veil which hides . 
This goodly land, which unto us e’er long 
Shall be revealed; our waking there behold 
Fruition of the hopes the heart foretold. 
J. M. THOMPSON. 
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THREE AGES OF WOMAN. 
At fifteen, like an opening bud, 
The maiden fair is seen; 
And she would have the world believe 
That she is full eighteen. 





Next, by the time that thirty years 
Their steady course have run, 

She then would have us understand 
She is but twenty-one. 


Time rolls around, her girlhood friends 
Are nothing more but names; 
Though she has seen but ninety years, 
A century she claims. 
—New York Times. 
—_—__ ~~ 
MEMORY. 
©, Memory, bind fast with many a coil 





The wealth of years which I have given to you; | than wait,” and so speaking she was away into 


If to my faith and trust you prove untrue, 
What have I left of all a lifetime’s spoil? 


I gave you pictures of the far-off sea, 
Lashed by wild winds, or still as 1f asleep; 
Of rivers poising for a downward leap, 
Or winding through still valleys, calm and free. 


I gave you pictures of great fields of grain, 
xippling like waves beneath the Western 
breeze; 
Of forests yet unspoiled, whose giant trees 
fHave braved unharmed a century’s wind and 
rain. 
And more than these, I gave into your hold 
Tones that were sweet and faces that were 


dear, ~ 
The touch of hands that dried each childish 


tear, 
Now hidden deep beneath the churchyard’s 


mould. 
Dear words from tongues that speak, alas! no 


more, : 
Dear looks from eyes long closed upon earth’s 
strife; 
Keep them, I pray, and guard them all my life— 


©, Memory, hold fast my golden store. 
—Ninette M. Lowater, in N. Y. Sun. 
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A BALLADE OF THE CHAMPIONS. 
Dear little Willie takes the ball 
And lightly lays it on the tee; 
They say he was thirteen last fall,’ 
But, oh, to putt as well as he! 
His face from whiskers still is free— 
He drives! Behola the gutty go! 
it was a man’s game once—ah me. 
The boys are laying Bogie low. 


There’s Eddie, whose brown arms are small, 
Whose shoulders barely reach your knee, 
Whose rocking horse stands in the hall, 
Who has just learned his A, B, C,— 
He has a stroke that all agree 
{s better than the experts show; 
He drives the ball far o’er the lea— 
The boys are laying Bogie low. 


They’ve left their marbles, tops and all 
The other toys that used to be 
So dear to boyish hearts; they sprawl 
No more beneath the greenwood tree, 
But each child takes a gallery, 
Applauding, round the course—they know 
he royal game from A to Z— 
rhe boys are laying Bogie low. 
L’ENVOI. 
Friend, are no glories left that we 
May claim who use the razor? Oh, 
Hark to their childish shouts of glee— 
The boys are laying Bogie low! 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
————___-- > 
..My fellow men deceive me oft, 
I'm sometimes glad they do: 
This world would be a fearful place 


If all they said were true. 
—Washington Star. | 
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‘| world can guess.” 

Communication was re-established, the v0 meet here with Apollyon, and to enter with him 
Indian gone on his way; gone, too, te nang ree into a brisk encounter, yet I must tell you-that in 
scnrsacpcioeen ypc wer eee ge bey former times men have met with angels here, 
Herries stayed to ack daily after Nurse Laven- have found pearls here, and have in this place 
der witha severe chill upon her, to suggest im- found the words of life.” 


| because he loved. 


| the girl’s serenity to its core. t 


Miscellaneous, 


A Caprice ? 

His was a face among faces, impressing by its 
strong personality, as a cliff might among hills; 
and here, in the wind-racked night, wherein dis- 
order and ruin jostied elbows, and the air was 





made itself felt, and gained him a hearing from 
officials who were overanxious and travelers 
who were overimportune. 

“ The sooner we are out of this the better, I 
suppose,” he said to the guard who made his 
way deaf eared through the clamorous knots at 
the doors of the carriages. “The water is 


“AS fast as it can, sir,” the other rejoined, 
giving audience almost unconsciously to the 
single speaker who had succeeded in detaining 
him. “ Two feet here means four in the Tre- 
genra cutting; and, as the lines won’t stand 
this volume much longer, the chances are ten to 
one against our getting farther tonight.” 

* Damp quarters, that. will in all likelihood be 
damper. Is there any accommodation to be had 
within five miles, think you?” 

“ Nearer than that. Polwherra lies but an odd 
mile away; her inn is older than the coaching 
days.” 

“Good news, which you might as well hand on. 
I, for one, shall make use of it, as there is no 
mortal service I can do my fellows by staying.” 

“None, sir. You can’t miss the road so long 
as you keep the steevle of Polwherra in sight. 
Good-night to you.” 

“ Good-night,” said Oswald Herries. 

He paused to gather together his slight para- 
phernalia,—a rug and a small portmanteau,—and 
then he and the old Anglo-Indian, who had 
traveled down by the express vis-a-vis, and till 
then exchanged no further words than the aver- 
age Briton considers necessary under such pro 
pinquity, set out across country, wading knee 
deep in the lower land encircling the railroad; 
and arriving at last, wind blown and we to the 
skin, on the crest of ground topped by the Ring 
o’ Bells. 

The landlord, a hale fellow of seventy, had 
acted with business-like precision on the news 
coming up from the valley, and aired beds, 
blazing fires and the appetizing scent of unseen 
dainties welcomed those who essayed the stormy 
midnight walk. 

There were but an odd half-dozen of them, and 

« erries, with a spirit of wakefulness on him, was 
the last to quit the great kitchen, where his host, 
a man brimful of mirth and anecdote, was happy 
in the rare enjoyment of an excellent listener. 
_ Asthe clock struck one the old man rose and 
lighted his guest’s candle, and while the glow was 
fullon his mottled ruddiness a quick knock fell 
on the stillness. 

Then the door opened. There was a soft swish 
of woman’s garments, and against the outside 
blackness stood a gir , straight as a willow wand 
and slender, with eyes that caught one’s glance 
and riveted it, and hair duskier than the night. 

“John,” she said, coming hastily forward, ob. 
livious of any one but the old man. “I want your 
help. The water is rising by feet; our cottage— 
you know where it is, and nurse has been ill for a 
week with rheumatism.” 

“Bless you, Miss Jean, as bad as that! We 
| mustn’t have her drowned in bed,” he cried, so- 
licitously, and on the instant,—changed from the 
garrulous narrator to the practical friend,—he set 
down the candle, sent a mighty voice up the ad- 
joining stair, and appended (bringing his visitor 
as he spoke to the genial blaze): ‘“‘ There; we’l 
have Dick Tovey’s boat in no time; once awzke 
| there’s no brisker lad than Samuel.” 

John Trefusis crossed the room, and drew aside 
the blind. The sight was not reassuring to one 
who had kith and kin down there among the wild- 
ness, for the turbid stream hurried relentlessly 
onward, and the muftied thunder of its waters 
came up to them above the shrilly caprice of a 
wild west wind. 

“ God send he may be quick!” she said. “If I 
could but do something till he comes! ”’ 
| ** Let us go on,” said Herries. 


* At once,” she acquiesced; and he opened the 
door and they passed out together, leaving Tre- 
fusis to follow at an older leisure. 

Presently she halted; between them and the 
| cottage, their goal, rolled a level tide that had 
crept to the very windows; its breadth was 
crossed by a trembling light from the upper story, 
and the single quivering beam seemed to accent- 
uate the surrounding gloom. 
|. * Weare too late; it is impossible to ford it 
now.” 
| He cast his eyes over the sullen flood. 
| “The channel is narrower Ingher up; a ladder 
| would span it there.” 
| Youthink so? Then I can do something else 











the shadows, from which she emerged again 
| scarcely ten minutes later, accompanied by a boy 
| carrying a ladder. As they flung it over the 
| stream, where it ran fiercer and narrower at the 
hill’s foot, she put her hand suddenly on Herries’ 
arm. 

“Tam asking too much—of a stranger; a false 
step and the strongest swimmer would be power- 
| lessin that current.” 

** The risk is not greater than her danger: have 
no fear for me,” andthe next moment he was 
treading the rungs, step by step, while she 
strained her eyesin the darkness to watch the 
perilous passage, and was thankful when the 
tension of her mood was relieved by the arrival 
|of Samuel, a lad and the boat, which they 
| launched at once, and presently brought, by dint 
| of hard pulling, beneath one of the windows, just 
| as Herries, with the old woman in his arms, ap- 
| peared within. 
| Then the girlran away up the hill, and made 
| ready the blankets and gruel piping hot, against 
| the arrival of the drenched group. 
| Herries and his burden were the first to enter, 
and a momentary wonder crossed his mind as he 





spear points of light up the chilly east, and in 
the loneliness of the young hours her mistress 
= up the burden of that loss. 

very one was good to her; every one spared 
her to the best of their powers; for the old 
hurse’s figure had been a pleasant and familiar 
one for ten years past in the place where the 
younger woman had endeared herself to the 
humble people by unostentatious kindness. 
Moreover, Trefusis was Lavender’s brother, and 
Trefusis was not one to lament quietly, so that 
all Polwherra was cognizant of and moved by 
the loss. They buried her in the red evening 
under the church on the hill; and then Jeun 
Morant came back to an emphasized loneliness; 
and took up pen and paper to communicate the 
tiding to one whom she kept posted in her doings 
at stated—generally half-yearly—periods. 
’ The pen was in her hand and dreariness in her 
eyes when the door opened. 

She looked up to see Herries standing there. 
And something in his gaze sent the blood in a 
rush to her heart, leaving her sick and faintin a 
new knowledge. ’ 

* Jean!’ he said. 

Every one called her “ Miss Jean,’’ because 
Lavender had done so, but now the familiar 
ON asap without prefix, struck terror to her 
leart. 

She met his glance with the look of a hunted 
creature, and drew her fingers from his grasp. 
He sat down beside her, and asked what she was 
doing. Then her eyes—those grave, serene, gray 
eyes—opened wide. She laughed,—a laugh that 
stirred the shadows discordantly. 

“‘I—I am writing to my husband.” 

For a full minute there was silence in the room. 

Outside the voice of a girl on her way uphill 
with clinking milk pails shrilled, “ For all the lads 
they lo’e me well, and what the waur am I”; 
w.thin the stillness seemed icebound. 

When the sound of the song had died, he put 
the hand that had held hers a moment ago in his 
pocket, looked at her, and walked to the window. 

**No—no! Not that, not that from you,” she 
cried, with a brief access of passion, and, running 
to him, laid soft compelling fingers on his arm. 
“Listen,” she said, “before you despise me — 
listen to a very lonely and a very friendless girl’s 
story.” , 

Something in her clear gaze fascinated him 
against his will. Unconsciously he drew the 
hands lying lightly on his arm, and took them 
intoa close hold; but he looked away from her, 
down the gray shore where the waves thundered 
and the seabirds screamed at their evening play 
on the foam, and her voice came to him as if in a 
dream. 

**I was a lonely child, but not a poor one, ex- 
cept as one may be poor in love—in that I was 
very, very poor. But of money! People, 1 dare 
Say, envied me, God knows with how little rea- 
son, for [ was as unhappy as I was unruly. 

. . I suppose my guardian must. have been 
not only very selfish, but a very unscrupulous 
man. It was natural he should be glad to part 
with what gave him so much trouble and incon- 
venience. But it wasn’t natural that he should 
eagerly thrust his trust into the hands of the first 
who came to seek me, not for myself.’’ She 
laughed alittle bitter laugh. ‘‘ In myselt, an un- 
kempt, turbulent slip of a child, there coula have 
been nothing attractive atsixteen. . . . Hetold 
me,” her voice had almost flerceness in it, ‘* that 
there was; and—I believed him. Lies! No one 
could lie as Rolleston Moore. And yet I loved 
him; he was so handsome, so daring, and I, poor, 
foolish I, hadn’t met anything masculine that 
was not old, or feeble, or sefish, or unkind, and 
was eager to think him all that he appeared.” 

She paused, drawing in her breath sharply. 

“It was a mistake—he was utterly worthless, 
utterly vicious . . . and my guardian had 
known it, thinking in his cold worldliness that 
an ancient pedigree was sufficient atonement for 
moral blots, and that we should jog along as half 
the world jogs on—at any rate away from his 
immediate neighborhood. We were married— 
£2000 a year makes a man wiih a tottering for- 
tune impatient. Andif I was unhappy before— 
no, 1 can’t talk of itto you. But I knewon my 
wedding day that all question of love on his part 
had been a pretence; he laughed at the mere 
idea. And with that laugh of his my love fell 
dead. . . . One night he turned me out of the 
house, and afterward —afterward Lavender and 
I went away together; at eighteen I was alone, 
and because, God forgive me, I hated him, I tried 
to drop the memory of those twelve months, and 
came to Polwherra, and Lavender told people I 
was a widow, and together we grew to feel happy 
and safe at last. At last, and for this! But, oh! 
it is for this, for this, you must forgive me, Os- 
wald! Because the pain of your pain hurts me 
more than all past grief.’ 

She laid her hands on his breast, and looked up 
into his face, and under her eyes his bitterness 


died. 

He caught her to his arms. 

* Jean, Jean, must such as this part us! It 
shall not—it ought not.. We are each other’s, 
heart and soul. Look into my eyes with your 
clear eyes, and tell me you don’t love me,—then, 
and only then, will I leave you. Yet—neither 
then! ”’ 

There was a concentrated passion in his man- 
ner that for a half second shook her. She re- 
covered herself, and after the brief struggle drew 
nearer to him, with a sweet seriousness in her 
voice that calmed his stormy mood. 

** Oswald, it is because I love you that it would 
kill me to draw you down to anything lower than 
you now are—good, great, generous. Because I 
care, you, too, must care, care to make the world 
the better for your gifts, to be strong for those 
who are not strong, that our suffering may be not 
only to our Dlessing, but other people’s.” 

“ You ask an impossibility,” he said. 

Then she lifted her face and laid her lips on his. 
There was the solemnity of a farewell in her kiss, 
and he knew it. 

So for a few seconds they stood; then she 
caught herself from his embrace, and left him 
standing alone. 

The same evening Trefusis put a small parcel 


| Saw the eager love flash out in a brief ecstacy into his hand. 


| of reunion from the shadowy eyes of the younger 
| woman in greeting her servant. 


Herries opened it mechanically. 
Inside there was a shabby little volume. It 


| Later, when they had got the shivering old was an ancient edition of Bunyan’s * Pilgrim’s 
| creature into the snuggest quarter offered by the Progress,” and there was a marker within at 


| Ring o’ Bells, the girl came back again. 


which the pages fell apart. 


| Shecame straight on to the fireplace, a sub- =On the strip was written, “God bless you, 


| dued intensity in her manner, her eyes wide. 


Jean.” But the old type was scored with a pencil 


| “Itis you who must be thanked for this, my at the words that speak of the Valley of Humilia- 


| happiness, and the life of one dearer than the 


provements in the low-lying house, to give his 


der ona woman. His business in Truro could 
wait, as it did. 


ish hamlet, it did not strike him as anything un- 





| again, with feeble gait and uncertain humors, 
| seldom absent from her mistress. i 


tion: 


“ And,though Christian had the hard hap to 


He read the passage, and as he shut the faded 


help in re-establishing the pair there, and to pon book and put it next his heart his eyes were dim. 


The next week saw him in his busy place in the 


In the unconventional remoteness of this Corn- | pugy world uf London. ; 


Crossing Hyde Park one morning ona balmy 


usual that he should look in upon the couple day April day, with the MS. of a leader for the Period 
by day; Lavender was always to the fore, watch- | jn nis pocket, he ran across two horsewomen, 
ful, alert, garrulous, from her sofain the corner | yo poth turned their heads after they had ac- 
of the low-ceiled room; and when she was about knowledged him. 


“ Oswald Herries! ” cried one—“ that journal 
st—sportsman—jack of all trades, who defies 


| Only Trefusis seemed to resent the intimacy; society's caresses and runs away off into the 
| yet when he might have done that which would | wilderness when the world and his wife are 


| have snapped it, shied from the single question 
| Herries put to him, testily, and waxed on a|, 
sudden morose. 


dying to congratulate him ona literary achieve- 


ment!’’ 
“Three months in a Cornish wilderness! What 


| In an atmosphere of music and restfulness | qiq it mean?” said the other, thoughtfully flick- 


{the acquaintance ripened,—sought by him, by | ; 
| her simply accepted; and though she wielded 
no blandishments, welcomed him by never a 
smile, he watched her in a hundred homelike 
aspects, and in all found her fair. 


ng at the mare’s ears. 

‘<A caprice.” 

“Or a woman.” 

And if a caprice can bring forth such fruit as 


high attainment, single-heartedness, and a new 
Lavender had been a strong tower to her girl-| pejief in old things, then were those months 


ish helplessness once; and in the memory of spent within sound of a piping wind on a weedy 


to the exclusion of all else. 
When they met on the weedy shore, the cliffs 


this devotion it was natural that her mind’s eye | snore—only that, and nothing more.—Black and 
should be occupied with the need of her friend, | white. 


aii ail 


—aA perpetual cloud of soot, gradually settling 











rant spoke. And the subject of an old and un- | f 


| or in the village street, it was of her Jean Mo- | down,is known to overhang every large manu- 


acturing city. To determine the amount of this 


known woman’s strait did not weary Herries— |! wasteful dirt deposit in Manchester, England, 


Mr. W. Irwin weighed the solid matter obtained 


The end came with a suddenness that shook | from a sample of snow that had been lying on 


he ground ten days, and has found an equivalent 


February’s days were creeping to a close when | of 107 pounds per acre, or three tons per square 


‘the last page of a faithful life was ‘shut, and the | mile. As the sample represented the condition 





shock of that turning struck the one left dumb. | over at least one hundred square miles, the chim 


| In the twilight, Herries—gun on shoulder—had | neys of Manchester are convicted of throwing out 


met her, and she bad paused with a light in her | notless than three hundred tons of soot in ten days. 
eyes, saying in reply to his question: “She is | Analysis showed 48.6 per cent. of carbon, 6.9 of 


with the spring she may be well again.” 
But only the spring of a 


she passed away when dawn was sending bright | 1 


| better, so much better; the doctor thinks that heavy oiland grease and 45.5 of ash, from which 
it appears that each day’s thirty tons of soot is 


day was Lavender’s; | given adhesiveness by about two tons of oily 


natter. 


Douth’s Department. 


THISTLEDOWN. 
When the nights are long and the dust is dee 
The shepherd's at the door; i 
Hilllo, the little white wooly sheep 
«* That he drives on before! 


Never a sound does the shepherd make; 
His flock Is as still as he; 

Under the boughs their road they take, 
Whatever that road may be. 


And one may catch on a shriveling brier, 
And one drop down at the door, 

And some may lag, and some may tire, 
But the rest go on before. 


The wind is that shepherd so still and sweet, 
And his sheep are the thistledown; 
All August long, by alley and street, 
He drives them through the town. 
—Lizette Woodworth Reese, in St. Nicholas. 
The Hack-Driver’s Little Girl. 


Six little girls in Miss Rexford’s school were 
about the same age,—Cora, Ethel, Sally, Edith, 
Jenny and Ruth. Five of them were generally 
to be seen together, at recess and going and re- 
turning from school; but the sixth one, Ethel 
Stedman, was not apt to be included in the good 
times of the others. This was not because Ethel 
was not as pretty or as bright or as pleasant as 
the rest of them, or because she did not wear as 
dainty frocks. No, it was all on account of her 
father’s being a hack-driver. Sally’s father 
was a doctor, Edith’s was a clergyman, 
Cora’s was a lawyer, Ruth’s painted pict- 
ures, while Jenny’s father kept a book-store. 
These little girls did not realize that a man who 
drove a hack for a living could be just as good as 
if he went around curing the sick people or stood 
behind a counter selling books, or even preached 
sermons in a big church. So Ethel was made to 
feelin some way she was not quite their equal, 
though she didn’t understand what the reason 
was. It would never bave occurred to her that 
her dear, kind father was the cause of all this 
snubbing. 

Day after day Ethel went to school, wishing 
she could do something to make the girls like her 
better. Finally her chance came. 

It was warm and sunshiny when schoo opened 
one afternocn; but before long it grew cloudy, 
and, when the children were let out, the weather 
was so threatening that the five friends hurried 
along, hoping to reach their homes before the 
shower, They had only gone a few blocks, how- 
ever, when great drops began to fall; andina 
minute it was pouring. There was no way but to 
scamper upon the steps ofa house, to wait till 
the rain should cease; but the question that 
troubled them was how soon would it stop. It 
might keep on all night, and they all lived a long 
walk away. It thundered and lightened a little 
and Cora and Jenny began tocry. It grew 
darker, and rain came down in such sheets that 
the girls could hardly see across the street. Then 
a hack came along, and, to their surprise, it 
stopped right in front of the steps. 

“Girls! girls!’ called a familiar voice, “ don’t 
you want to ride home?” ; 

Before one of them could answer Ethel’s father 
had jumped from his high seat, and had poor 
little frightened Jenny in his arms. He deposited 
her on her feet inside the carriage door, and in a 
minute or two the five were all there, half laugh- 
ing, half crying, and being whirled along toward 
home. 

“ Father came after me, but you had started on 
ahead, or I should have asked you to ride then,” 
explained Ethel, and the five couldn’t help feeling 
a little bit ashamed to see the eagerness with 
which the girl whom they had all slighted was 
ready to do them afavor. As for Ethel herself, 
she almost wished a shower would come up every 
day, it was such a delight to be right among the 
girls, and be one of them. 

“* How did you get home?” asked Edith’s father 
that night. 

“Mr. Stedman brought me in his hack. Ethel 
asked us all to ride.” And Edith related the cir- 
cumstances. 

‘* Mr. Stedman is a nice man,” said the clergy- 
man, reflectively. ‘‘I told some one the other 
day I didn’t believe there was a better man in 
this town than Erastus Stedman. And he has a 
good wife, too. I am glad that Ethelis one of 
your mates. You’d better invite her to spend 
some Saturday with you.” 

Edith told the other girls what her father had 
said; and they agreed that they had made a great 
mistake, and that they would do their best to rec- 
tify it. After that there was no lack of “ good 
times ” for Ethel Stedman.—Emma C. Dowd, in 
Zion’s Herald. 
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Bray’s Enemy. 


* Please, Mr. Joynes, there’s a little boy at the 
back gate to see you.” 

* At the back gate? Bring him in, Peter.” 

‘He won’t come in, sir; says he’s awful busy, 
and hasn’t got time.” 

“ How big is he? ”’ 

“ About as big as my fist, sir,’’ said Peter. 

The good-natured gentleman went out to the 
back gate. ‘ Well, countryman,” he said pleas 
antly, ‘‘ what can I do for you?” 

The small boy—he was a very small boy—took 
off a soft, dirty hat, and held it behind him. 
‘ T’ve come to tell you, sir, that Bray’s got to be 
killed.” 

“ Bray, my big Newfoundland dog? And who 
sent you here with that information?” asked the 
gentleman, losing all his pleasant looks. 

‘* Nobody sent me,” answered the boy, stoutly. 
‘“*T’ve come by myself. Bray has runned my 
sheep free days. He’s got to be kiiled.” 

“Where did you get any sheep?” asked Mr. 
Joynes. 

“My sheep are Mr. Ransom’s. He gives me 
fifteen cents a week for watching ’em.” 

“* Did you tell Mr. Ransom that Bray had been 
running them? ” 

‘““ No, sir, I telled you.” 

* Ah! thatis well. I don’t want to kill Bray. 
Suppose I give you fifteen cents a week for not 
telling Mr. Ransom when Bray runs his sheep. 
How would that do?” 

“ As soon as the little shepherd got the idea 
into his head, he scornfully rejected it. ‘*‘ That’ud 
be paying me for a lie,” he said indignantly. ‘I 
would’t tell lies for all the money in the world.” 
When he said this, Mr. Joynes took off his own 
hat, and reached down and took the small dirty 
hand in his. ‘“ Hurrah, herdsman!” said he. “ I 
beg your pardon tor offering you a bribe. Now 
I know that the keeper of Mr. Ransom’s sheep is 
not afraid of a man four times his size, but that 
he is afraid of a lie. Hurrah for you! 1 am 
going to tell Mr. Ransom that, if he doesn’t raise | 
your wages, I shall offer you twice fifteen cents, 
and take you into my service. Meantime Bray 
shall be shut up while your sheep are on my side 
of the hill. Willthatdo? Aliright then. Good- 
morning, countryman.”—English Magazine. 
>-+ 


The Worm That Went to Sleep. 


One day, when Manette was visiting her 
grandpa, she found a great worm lying in the 
path. It was as long as her grandpa’s fore- 
finger, and was as big round as his thumb. It 
was a light green color, with queer, bright- 
colored knobs or bumps all over it. It was so 
ugly that Manette was: afraid of it, but her 
grandpa lifted it between two sticks and put it 
into a pasteboard box, with a piece of glass for 
cover. He then carried it into an upper room 
which was not much used. His little grand- 
daughter wondered and asked questions. 

“The worm is sleepy, and so { have made it a 
bed, and by and by it will make itself a blanket,” 
grandpa said. 

“Oh, grandpa! can it, really? How can a 
worm make a blanket?” 

‘It weaves it, dearie, something as a spider 
weaves its web. It will take a good while. You 
must watch and be patient.” 

Manette went every day to look at the worm, 
and, after what seemed to her a long time, one | 
day she saw some fine threads from the worm {0 
the glass. Every day there were more threads, 
until at last Manette could not see the worm at 
all. 

“He has covered himself all up, grandpa. Is 
the blanket finished now?”’ she asked. 

‘‘Yes, and now the worm will sleep all winter, 
and when he wakes in the spring I don’t believe | 
you will recognize him.” 

When Manette’s visit was over her grandpa 





found in the bed of the river Don half a century 


| with looking at a bright disk in a dark chamber 


wrapped up in its odd bedclothes fastened ti 
to the glass. Her mamma leaned the on 
—— bay ya ae the mantel in the livrary, 
there y winter; and M. 
forgot all about it. oe 
But one day in the early spring a very wonder- 


yard when her mammacalled her. She 
pocak oo ee on the edge of ie masala 
mos! utiful, a \- 
veneer gorgeous, golden-yellow 
“O mamma,” she whispered, “ 
the window, do you think?” Birecsereiagieny 
“No, dear; it crept out of its winter blanket,” 
And then her mamma showed her the cocoon 
ae she called the blanket which the worm had 
made. There was a hole at one end, and out of 
that the ugly green worm, now changed into a 
fairy-like insect, had crept, to spend its second 
summer floating in the air and sipping sweets 
from flowers. 
“It’s just as'grandpa told me,” Manette said. 
“T never would have known it.”—Child Garden. 


Hotes and Queries. 


How LookKING-GLAssEs ARE MADE.—“House- 
keeper”: After the glass has been carefully pol- 
ished on both sides, it is laid on a firm table 
(usually of stone), with upturned edges, and one 
or more sheets of tin-foil jare laid upon the plate. 
Quicksilver-is then spread over it, and at once 
orms an amalgam with the tin, making a reflect- 
ng surface. 

HOW THE PRESIDENTS DiEp.—“‘ Young His- 
torian ”’: 

George Washington—His death was the result 
of a severe cold, contracted while riding around 
his farm in a rain and sleet storm on Dec. 
10, 1799. The cold increased, end was followed 
by a chill, which brought on acute laryngitis. 
Bis death occurred on Dec. 14, 1799. He was 
sixty-eight years of age. 

John Adams—He died from old age, having 
reached his ninety-first milestone. Though active 
mentally, he was nearly blind, and unable to hold 
a pen steadily enough to write. He passed away 
without a pain on July 4, 1826. 

Thomas Jefferson—He died at the age of eighty- 
three, a few hours before Adams, on J uly 4, 1826. 
His disease was chronic diarrhoea, superinduced 
by old age and, his physician said. the too free 
use of the waters of the White sulphur Springs. 

James Madison—He, too, died of old age, and 
peacefully, on June 28, 1836. His faculties were 
undimmed to the last. He was eighty-five. 

James Monroe—At the time of his death, which 
occurred in the seventy-third year of his age, 
on July 4, 1831, assigned to enfeebled health. 

John Quincy Adams — He was stricken with 
paralysis on Feb. 21, 1848, while addressing the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, being 
atthe timea Member of Congress. He died in 
the rotunda of the Capitol. He was eighty-one 
years of age. 

Andrew Jackson—He died on June 8, 1845, 
seventy-eight years old. He svffered from con- 
sumption, and finally dropsy, which made its 
appearance about sixth months before his death. 

Martin Van Buren—He died on July 24, 1862, 
from a violent attack of asthma, followed by 
catarrhal affections of the throat and lungs. He 
was eighty years of age. 

William Henry Harrison—The cause of his 
death was pleurisy, the result of a cold which he 
caught on the day of his inauguration. This was 
accompanied with severe diarrhea, which would 
not yield to medical treatment. His death 
oceurred on April 4, 1841,a month after his in- 
auguration. He was sixty-eight years of age. 

John Tyler—He died on Jan. 17, 1862, at the age 
of seventy-two. Ihave been unable to ascertain 
the cause of his death. 

James K. Polk—In the spring of 1849 he was 
stricken with a slight attack of cholera while on 
a boat going up the Mississippi river. Though 
temporarily relieved, he had a relapse on his 
return home and died on June 15, 1849, aged 
fifty-four years. 

Zachary Taylor—He was the second President 
to die in office. He is said to have partaken im- 
moderately of ice water and iced milk, and then’ 
later of a large quantity of cherries. The result 
; Was an attack of cholera morbus. Another au- 
| thority attributes his death to a severe cold. He 
was sixty-six years old. 

Millard Filmore—He died from a stroke of 
paralysis on March 8, 1874, in his seventy-fourth 
year. 

' Franklin Pierce—His death was due to abdomi- 
nal dropsy, and occurred on Oct. 8,1869, in the 
sixty-fifth year of his life. 

James Buchanan—His death occurred on June 
1, 1868, and was caused by rheumatic gout. He 
was seventy-seven years of age. 

Abraham Lincoln—He was shot by J. Wilkes 
Booth at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, D. C., on 
Aprii 14, 1865, and died the following day, aged 
fifty-six. 

Andrew Johnson—He died from a stroke of 
paralysis, July 31, 1875, aged sixty-seven. 

The deaths of Garfield (1881), Grant (1885), and 
Arthur (1886) are recent enough to be remem- 
bered by all. 
Curious Facts. 

—tThe jaw of the shark furnishes the best 
watchmaker’s oil. In each shark is found about 
half a pint. 

— A Chinese official recently entertained the 
foreign officials at Shanghai with a dinner con- 
sisting of 126 courses. 

—aA newly born giraffe stands high imme- 
diately after birth. He then measures six feet 
from his hoof to the top of his head. 

—The women of Ainu, North Japan, admire 
bearded faces, and they tattoo their own faces to 
make them seem sprouting with whiskers. 

-—lIt is stated that from the mouth to the 
source of the Rhine, 725 castles, formerly the 
homes of warlike chiefs, are to be found over- 
looking its waters. 

—Mount Etna is found by Professor Ricco to 
have been lowered sixty-five feet on the south 
since 1868, and twice as much on the north. The 
top is supposed to have been slowly blown away 
by the wind. 

—-—Doncaster (England) town council has been 
presented with a carved chair made out of oak 




















ago. The chair won a medal for its maker at the 
1851 exhibition. 


Popular Science. 


—Human serum, contrary to expectation, has 








ful thing happened. Manette was playing in the 





rg pg Later he was made to recognize 
* : me and letters by daylight. Another 
era on showed a defect of the retina, and it 
concluded that the field of vision was so 
oe that the feeble impressions reaching 
teaching, nn No notice before the unusual 
—_ undoubtedly is the largest ; 
tree in the world has been tsar on ane 
Government reservation far up in the Sierras in 
California. Six feet from the ground it took a 
line 154 feet eight inches long to encircle the tree 
making it over fifty feet in diameter, ; 
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4220 Misses Blouse 
Jacket, 12 to 16 years 


4221 Seven Gored Skit 
22 to 30 waist. 


Misses’ Blouse Jacket. 4220. 
With * Slot-Seam ” Effect. 

The jacket consists of fronts and back that are 
tucked to form the “slot seams.” The fitting is 
accomplished by means of shoulder and under-arm 
seams. The“ slot seams” are formed by laying one 
tuck forward and one backward in each group and 
stitching flat. The back is extended below the waist 
line to form the basque, but circular portions are 
seamed tothe sides and fronts. At the neck is the 
shawl collar so much in vogue. The sleeves are in 
bell shape, and are opened for a few inches at the 
back. The closing is effected invisibly at the centre 
front. At the waist, concealing the seam, is a strap 
belt of the material that closes at the centre front. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (14 years) is 43 yards 27 inches wide, 2 yards 44 
inches wide or 13 yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4220, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 





Woman's Seven-Gored Skirt with Fan 
Plaits. 4221. 
Perforated for Dip in Front. 

The skirt is cut in seven gores that are shaped to fit 
with perfect snugness and smoothness about the hips, 
the fullness at the back being laid in inverted plaits. At 
the lower portion of each gore is an extension thas is 
laid in side plaits and so forms the fan effect. The 
upper edge can be finished with a belt or cut with the 
dip in front and underfaced or bound. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
Size is $$ yards 21 wide, 54 yards 44 inches wide or 53 
yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4221, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30-inch waist measure. 








'2 Childs Box Plaite4 
pron, 2, 4 and 6 yrs, 


4217 Womans Blouse, 
32 to 40 bust. 


Child’s Box-Pliaited Apron. 4222 

The apron is cut with front and backs. both of 
which are laid in box plaits, and is shaped by means 
of shoulder and underarm seams. At the neck is a 
broad divided collar that falls well over the shoul- 
ders. The sleeves are in bishop style with Straight, 
harrow cuffs, and the patch pockets are simply 
stitched to the fronts. Belt portions are attached at 
the underarm seams and button over at the back, so 
keeping the fulJness in place, put these can be omitted 
if not desired. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (4 years) is 23 yards 36 inches wide. 
The pattern, 4222, is cut in sizes for children of 2, 
4ando years ofage. 





Woman’s Blouse, with “ Slot-Seam”’ Effect. 
4217. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 

The foundation lining is smoothly fitted and closes 
at the centre-front, but separately from the outside. 
The waist consists of fronts and backs that are laid 
in narrow tucks, which are turned toward one 
another in groups of two,and are stitched flat to 
form the “ slot-seams.”” The closing is effected be- 
neath the left plait of the centre group and 1s invis- 
ible. The sleeves are in bishop style, but are arranged 
in “ slot-seams ” at their upper portions, which fall 
freeto form soft puffs at wrists. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
Size is 4 yards 21 or 27 inches wide, 3} yards 32 inches 
wide, or 23 yards 44 inches wide. 
The pattern, 4217, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 











4218 Girls Costume, 
8 to 14 years, 


pe er, 





4219 Long Coat, 
32 to 40 bust. 
Girl’s Costume. 4218. 
The waist is made over a snugly fitted lining that 
closes with it at the centre back. Onto this lining is 
faced the lace, that gives the square-neck effect, and 
on it are arranged the various parts of the waist, both 
fronts and backs of which are laid in narrow tucks. 
The sleeves are in bishop style with deep cuffs that ~ 
are cut in scallops to match the bertha. The skirt 





proven effective in counteracting effects of the 
tsetse fly bite in lower animals, and feebly active | 
as a preventive. 

——A self-lighting cigar is tipped with a cap of 
ground glass, saltpetre, potassium chlorate and 
gum arabic, and a frictional igniter is placea on 
the surface of thecap. On scratching the igniter, 
the cap burns freely and cannot be extinguished 
by an ordinary wind. The cap is rendered incan- 
descent andthe ground glass fused, so covering 
the end of the cigar that no unpleasant taste re- 


sults. 
—A mysterious loss of water is often noticed 


in boilers under steam but not in use. The valves 

appear to be tight, no escaping steam is seen, but 

ina few hours itis necessary to introduce more 

water. What becomes of the lost steam isa 

problem that could be thoroughly investigated 

with profit. In one case it was stated the loss 

was partly accounted for when windows over the | 
boiler were opened, the cold air making visible a 
leak of steam from every valve. 

— One of the most remarkable and interest 
ing products of German .chemistry is the cubic 
inch of radium lately prepared for Professor 
Curie. It cost $2000 and required the use of sev 
eral tons of barium salts. It shines like a lamp 
also exciting phosphorescence in other materials 

like zine sulphide. So energetic is this action 
that a small particle lights up a mass of zinc 
sulphide a thousand times as large, and this 
phosphorescence continues a considerable time 
after removal of the radium. 

—tThat a certain portion of the blind may be 
taught to see is indicated by the striking success 
of M. Heller of Vienna. When brought to him 
three years ago, two Hungarian boys, aged seven 
and five years, could see nothing, but their eyes 
appeared to be normal. Their training began 


is circular, the fullness at the top being arranged in 
tiny tucks and in an inverted plait at the back. It is* 


| joined to the body, the seam being concealed by the 


belt of velvet. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (10 years) is 44 yards 27 inches wide, 3 yards 44 
inches wide, or 2} yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4218, is cut in sizes for girls of &, 10, 12 
and 14 years of age. 





Woman’s Long Coat. 4219. 
Perforated for Three-Quarter Length. 
Long coats that cover and protect the gowns are 
much in vogne for driving, traveling and the like. as 
well as for general street and evening wear and 
stormy-weather garments. The smart example illus- 
trated suits all purposes and can be made as elegant 
or as simple as one‘may choose. Cloth, cheviot, brill- 
iantine, silk and all coating materials are appropriate, 
with the collar made severely plain or trimmeé¢, as 
preferred. The original isof ecru cloth, having the 


| collar faced with brown velvet on the outer edge and 


the cloth facing cut with straps applied over and 
stitched to position with corticelli silk, the straps 
being decorated with small velvet buttons. 

The coat is cut with loose fronts, half-fitted backs 
and under-arm gores. At the neck is the new broad 
shawl collar, that is joined to the edge. The sleeves 
are in bell shape, and are finished with stylish roll- 
over flare cuffs. The closing is accomplished invisi- 
bly by means of buttons and buttonholes worked in a 
fly. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 9 yards 27 inches wide, 53 yards 44 inches wide 
or 5} yards 54 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4219, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 





They learned to distinguish this, and the younger 





gave her the box, carefully done up in paper, and 
told her to lift the cover off when she reached | 





home. So she did, and found the worm snugly 


t 


boy, who has progressed more rapidly than the 
other, was then shown familiar objects against | 
the disk, then lines and figures, and finally was | 


shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


Winners in the New England Circult. 

Clayceps, whose likeness js represented in 
No. 1 of our first-page group, is a bruwn pac- 
ing stallion bred by G. M. Stevens, or more 
properly by Stevens and Eaton, of Lancas- 
ter, N. H., and foaled in 1892. He was got 
by Clay (trotting record 2.25), and Clay was 
by Electioneer, out of the great brood mare 
Maid of Clay, by Old Henry Clay, founder 
of the Clay family of trotters. 

The dam of Clayceps was Hecuba, by | 
Princeps, son of Woodford Mambrino 
(2.215). His second dam was Tidy, by 
Messenger Duroc, son of Rysdyk’s Ham- 
bletonian; and his third dam was Mary 
Graffam, by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. The 
dam of Princeps, sire of Clayceps, was by 
Alexander’s Abdallah, a son of Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian. 

Clayceps was first started as a four-year- 
old and took a record of 2.26 in the first 
heat of arace at Plymouth, N. H., Sept. 3, 
1896. In 1897 Clayceps reduced his record to 
2.22}. In 1898, he started in eight races,won 
first money 1n five of them, and reduced his 
record to 2.17} in a race that he won at Con- 
cord, N. H., Sept. 20.. He was not raced in 
1899 or 1900. He was started once last 
year at Saugus, Mass., Oct. 19, won 
second heat in 2.18 and got third money. 
It was a seven-heat race. Clayceps was 
started twice during the two-weeks meeting 
at Saugus last July, and won first money in 
both races. In each of these races Clayceps 
lost the first and second heats. On Jaly 25, 
he won third, fourth and. fifth heats in 2.153, 
2.154, 2.184, and on July 31 he took third, 
fourth and fifth heats in 2.13}, 2.144, 2.16%. 
He is the sire of Claymos, that also won 
two races at the above meeting and took a 
record of 2.13}. 

Clayceps is now owned by the noted New 
England lumberman, George Van Dyke, of 
this city, proprietor of the Leach Stream 
breeding farm, Canaan, Vt. Mr. George 
M. Stevens, who is a practical horseman of 
some forty years experience, pronounces 
Clayceps the nearest perfect to any horse 
that he has ever owned or handled. 

No. 2, Ned Wilkes, isa chestnut gelding, 
bred by Frank Mussey, Unity, Me., and 
foaled in 1890. He was got by Wilkes, a 
son of Alcyone (2.27), and his dam was by 
Black Sultan, a black son of Gen. Knox, 
that stood 16} hands strong, and had a trot- | 
ting record of 2.403. Ned Wilkes was 
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started as a six-year-old in 1896, but did not 

get a record that year. In 1897 he made a | 
record of 2.224 at Woonsocket, R. I. In 
1898 he got a record of 2.17 in the first heat 
of a race at Mystic Park, July 23, but was | 
beaten the next three in 2.17}, 2.174, 2.173. | 

In 1899 Ned Wilkes won a seven-heat race | 
at Saugus. The race was started Sept. 17, 
and five heats were contested. The second 
was a dead heat between Yukon and Ned 
Wilkes in 2.153. Ned won the third in 2.16}, | 
but lost the next two in 2.16, 2.17, after | 
which the race was postponed, and was not 
finished until the nineteenth, when Ned 
Wilkes took two heats in 2.13}, 2.17. In 1900 
he was started thirteen times, and reduced 
his record to 2.11} in the first heat of a race 
at Dover, N. H., July 11. Winola won the 
race, and Ned Wilkes got second money. 
He was started twice last year, but did not 
win a heat. 

He won one heat at Saugus, July 29, this 
year, in 2.12}. At Dover, N. H., Aug. 8, he 
won the fourth and sixth heats in 2.10, 2.13, 
when the race was postponed. On the fol- 








lowing day he won the deciding heat in 
2.093. He won again at Old Orchard last 
week, Aug. 15, in straight heats, time 2.11}, 
2.094, 2.10%. 

There is no question that Ned Wilkes in- 
herits his racing qualities from his sire, 


Clayceps, p., 2.13 1-4. 
Ned Wilkes, p., 2.09 1-4. 








SOME WINNERS IN THE NEW ENGLAND CIRCUIT. 
Effie Powers, p., 2.08 1-4. 


For further descrivtion see editorial page. 


Midnight, 2.15 1-2. 
John T., p., 2.09 1-4. 





Wilkes. The latter was strongly fortified 
with the best of racing blood on both sides. 
He was got by Alcyone (2.27), and Aleycne’s , ; 
dam, Alma Mater, was by Mambrino ‘@e? races and won first moneyin six. The 
Patchen, out of thoroughbred Estella. The ae the fastest heat she won last — 
dam of Mambrino Patchen, sire of Alma | W@S 2.09, and nineteen of them were in 2.15 


Mater, was by Mambrino Chief, and out of | 0! Urtie.. Sue nas already started in seven 
a daughter of Gano, the latter a thorough- | 1#¢es this season and has won all of them, 
bred son of the renowned four-mile race | /owering her record to 2.08} in the fifth heat 


winner American Eclipse. The dam of | at Dover, N. H., on the oth inst. She has 
Wilkes was by American Clay 34, and the already won eighteen heats in 2.150r better 
dam of American Clay was a thoroughbred | this year. 
daughter of imported Tranby. The second| The following table will show the num- 
dam of Wilkes was by Peck’s Idol, and he , ber of times that this wonderful mare has 
was by Mambrino Chief, out of a thorough- | started each year, also the number of races 
bred daughter of American Eclipse. | in which she was first, second, third, fourth 
Effie Powers, whose likeness is repre- | and behindthe money. It will be observed 
sented in No.3, isa strongly made but plain- ; that in 1900,when ten years old, she was not 
looking bay mare, not above the medium in | once behind the money in the seventeen 
size, bred by D. W. Brenneman & Bro. | races that she contested, 


won twenty-eight heats in 2.15 or better. 


of Decatur, 1ll., and foaled in 1890. Her | ae ee | 
sire is Anderson Wilkes (trotting record | E > = > = = 
2,22}). Her dam, Fanny Powers, was got | & 8 = 5 2 a8 
by Regalia, and Regalia was by Jay Gould | . 2 ae oe = _ 
(2.214), out of Belle of Fayette, by Ethan | » « £2 848 
Allen (2.255). The second dam of Effie Pow- | . ££ 238 @ 2 
ers was Clorinda, by Strathmore, son of  f 2 fee 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, and Clorinda’s daia rome : : : “ — 
was by a horse called Fleet Messenger. 45. *. + ae 
Anderson Wilkes (2.22}), the sireof Effie 18% 9 5 1 OO 2=17 
Powers, was got by Onward (2.25t), son of 1897 a i 2 1=18 
George Wilkes (2.22), and his dam was ee eg eee 
Magnet (the dam of Magnetta, 2.213), by 1900 10 4 2 41 O=I7 
Strathmore. Her second dam was Miss 1901 6° 6° 2 1=17 
Kirksey(the dam of Miss Strathmore, 2.29}), 1902 7 0 0 0 O§7 
by Mambrino Le Grand, a son of High- Total. 60 32 16 _ 14129 times 


land Chief. This gives Effie Powers four 
crosses of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, two of 
which are through that very successful 
brood-mare sire, Strathmore. 

Effie Powers is, in some respects, one of 
the most remarkable animals out racing 
this season. She came before the public as 
a three-year-old in 1893, and has been busy 
racing ever since. 

She was started ten times as a three-year- 
old, and took a record of 2.12%. She was 
started ten times as a_ four-year-old, 


The above is a wonderful showing fora 
mare twelve years old. How much longer 
she may continue to improve is a question. 
It is certain, however, that she was never 
before so good as she is this year. She has 
won in all 193 heats in 2.25 or better, and 136 
of them were in 2.15 or better, while eight 
were in 2.10 or better. 

No. 4 is the pacing gelding John T., a 
chestnut in color, bred by Baughman Bros. 
and G.and C. P. Cecil, Danville, Ky., and 








and lowered her record that season i ssrings alana 
to 2.103. In 1895, as a_ five-year-old, Horse Owners Should Uee 
she was started only four times 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


and raced only nine heats all told. Two 
of them were to pole with Prestoria Wilkes 
as a mate. This pair was first started 
against time to beat 2.16}, and made the mile 
in 2.13% at Springfield, Ill., Sept. 25, 1895. 
Two days later the pair were started again 
at the same place to beat 2.13? and made the 
mile in 2.12}. She won only two other heats 
that year. The time of them was 2.13} and 
2.14} respectively. 

She has been racing early and late every 
year since then. In 189 she was started 










seventeen times, won first money in nine exclostver 
races, reduced her record to 2.10}, and won Boe ae 
twenty-one heats in 2.15 or better. The rig 
next year, 1897, she was sturted eighteen geonto tue 
times, won thirteen first moneys, just overs 
equaled her record in her fastest heat that — 
year, and won thirty heats in 2.15 or better. Ky _— 


SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 
Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 


1 r used. Takes the place 
rs FT in lcats peter. oe severe action. Le 
tli Bunches or Blemishes from Horses oz e 


Boraing, Bore Pnroat, Ncw ieisiarsimablne 
WE GUARANTEE Saisvicexrena' ail 
produce more actual results th 7 “ 


In 1898 she was started in thirteen races, 
and won first money in three of them. The 
time of the fastest heat she won that year 
was 2.103, and in ten of the heats the time 
was 2.15 or better. She was started sixteen 
times in 1899, won first money in seven of her 
races, and reduced her record to 2.09}. She 


won twenty-one heats that year in 2.15 or | +29 py esp enemas er . 
‘very bott 
— ; waite givesatstastions Pee $260 per bottle, Gold 
In 1900 she took part in seventeen races by dreseiety Oc cont by express. © ges paid, t' = 
and won first money in ten of them. She| ‘estimoniale, etc, ress 





reduced her record to 2.08) that year aud! (ii LAT RESO ST ncmsenesaruasuesee 


j got by Nuthurst (2.12). 


| willadmit that the combination of blood 
lines fonnd in the pedigree of his dam, En- 
terprise, is good enough to be satisfactory 
tothe most critical. She was got by On- 
ward (2.25}), whose sire was George Wilkes 

2.22), and whose dam, Dolly, by Mambrino 
Chief, also produced Thorndale (2.22}) and 
Director (2.17). The second dam of Nut- 
hurst (2.12) was got by Hero of Thorndale, 
whose sire was Thorndale (2.224), and whose 
dam, Heroine, was a full sister of Volun- 
teer, Sentinel (2.29}),ete., being by Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian, out of old Lady Patriot. 
Thorndale (2.22}), sire of Hero of Thorn- 
dale, was by Alexander’s Abdallah, and his 
dam was the famous old Dolly, by Mam- 
| brino Chief. 

The third dam of Nuthurst was Abutil- 
lon, and her sire was Belmont (61), by 
Alexander’s Abdallah. Nuthurst’s fourth 
dam was the great brood mare Minna, that 
produced Kentucky Wilkes (2.214, ete.). 
Minna was by the inbred Morgan Red 
| Jacket, and her dam was Undine, a daugh- 
| ter of the great four-mile thoroughbred race 
| horse, Grey Eagle. 
| John T. first came out in 1898. He was 
| started in ten races that season, and won 
| two of them. One was a six-heat race at 
Pawtucket, R. [., and the time of the sixth 
heat, which was the fastest in the race, was 
2.195. The other, which was at Brockton, 
Oct. 5, he won in straight heats, getting a 
record of 2.185 in the second. In 1899 he 
started eight times and lowered his record 
to 2.144 in the fourth heat of a race in which 
he got first money at Dover, N. H., July 
29. 1n 1900 he started eleven times and won 
the best race of his life up to that time at 
Readville, Aug. 23, winning the fourth heat 
in 2.09? and the fifth in 2.09}. 

Last year John T. was started in ten 
races, but did not reduce his record. He 
won a good race at Saugus, July 23, beating 
Terrill S. (2.084) and Louise G. (2.084). 
Terrill 8S. won first and second heats in 
2,104, 2.114, but John T. took the next three 
in 2.13, 2.125, 2.124. 

No. 5, Midnight, is a handsome black 
trotting stallion, 15.3 hands high, bred by 
Alexander B. Forbes, Fatherland Farm, 
Byfield, Mass., and foaled in 1895. He was 
got by Alcantara (2.23), and his dam, 
Theresa Sprague (2.25t), was by Gov. 
Sprague (2.204), son of Rhode Island (2.234). 
His second dam was Bohemian Girl, by Al- 
mont, son of Alexander’s Abdallah, and his 
third dam by Telamon, a thoroughbred son 
of Medoc, by American Eclipse. 

Midnight was started a few times last 
year and took a record of 2.23? in the fifth 
heat of a race at Saugus, Oct. 19. He won 
at the late meeting at Dover, N. H., Aug. 5, 
getting a record of 2.154 in the second heat 
of the race. Had the health of the propri- 
etor of Fatherland not failed, that estab- 
lishment would have gained an enviable 
reputation for its success in producing 
handsume, well-bred and fast trotters. 
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The directors of the New England Trotting 
Horse Breeders Association are determined to 
make their coming open-air horse show one of 
the leading features of the meeting, and they 


His dam was by 
Last year, 1901,she was engaged in seven- ; Lyle Wilke-, he by George Wilkes; dam by 


| Racing at Littleton, N. H. 
| Our two days meeting, which closed Aug. 14, 
| 


| {tis seldom that a more protracted race is seen 
| on the half-mile tracks of the Granite State than 
| the latter, and it was a surprise to many that £. 
E. Knott should beat two such fast, game ones as 
Roan Wilkes (2.044) and Island Wilkes Jr. (2.064). 
Most horsemen would naturally expect to see the 
summary of that race exactly reversed. Justice 
tu Roan Wilkes, however, demands the state 
ment that he was ran into in the sixth heat, his 
driver thrown out and the horse ran around the 
track five times berore he was stopped. In spite 
of this he finished a close second in the last heat 
SUMMARIES. 


Littleton, N. HI., Aug. 13, 1902—2.50 class, 
trot or pace. Purse, $200. 







The Duke, b g (Sunderlin).................. i 1.2 
Lady Stanford, b m (Bailey) . 23 3 
‘lora B.. rn m (Flanders) -. - &2 3 
Topsfield Boy, b g (Bur ---4 8 5 
Lady Loraine...... 544 
Louise Wilkes... -.6 5 6 
1, 3 ee : -..8 6 8 
Cressada..........- 5 a See | 
CIPSOY. WUE PB enn dd onde ecndsecswacceans 999 





Time, 2.24}, 2.244, 2.214. 

Same Gay—2.29 class, trot or pace. Purse, $200. 
> ty chm, by Eddie McGregor (H. 
‘ 1 





al 11 
3 2 
2 5 
5 3 
44 

Time, 2.243, 2.23}, 2.23}. 

Same aay—2.19 class. Furse, $200. 
Lucy Yeiser, b m, by C. F. Clay (Simon)...1 1 1 
Billy Wilkes, br g (Pickle)....... — «604 2 2 
The Governess, b m (Sunderlin)....... 243 
Transvaal (Stuart) ........2..222.... ane = 
Ontarian Maid.................2....0.2-..00- 5 5 





Time, 2.19}, 2.194, 2.194. 


Liteleton, N. H., Aug. 14, 1902—2.38 class 
Purse, $200. 


Gipsey Wilkes, blk m (Deming) ........- 6111 
Northland Vesta, br m, by Quarter- 

master (2.214) (Seren) Rote uthieeneahe da 1265 4 
Lightning, b g (Sunderlin) ............... 2623 
Ned Cole, ch g (Kittredge)... -... 2.2... 43 3 2 
PPD NI 5 oo Scan apnk vce thancse peokwoketee 346 5 
MPD wos Ses betta es incendie 5656 4 6 

Time, 2.28}, 2.27}, 2.30, 2.33. 

Same day—2.22 class. Purse, $200. 
Dorris, bh (Ball)......---......22.22--.. 672111 
Emmet H., ch h (Harriman)............ 117643 
Barbed Wire, br g ..........-..........- 331232 
Miss Dillard, b m (Page) ..............- 2235 4ro 
Gladys, blk m (Stuart) ..........2...... 8588 3ro 

Time, 2.254, 2.214, 2.213, 2.219, 2.23}, 2.243. 

Same day—Frée-for-all, trot or pace. Purse, 
$325. 
E. E. Knott, ch g (Sunderlin)......_... 1223311 
Isiand Wilkes, b_h (Pickle) .......... 3112223 
Roan Wilkes, rn h (Wineh)........... 2331132 


Time, 2.14, 2.144, 2.134, 2.144, 2.173, 2.20, 2.20. 
MINREOW. 


2 


Racing at East Parsonsfield, Me. 


Many claim that the racing during our late 
three days meeting was the best ever seen on 
this track during the twenty-five years that the 
association hes been in existence. The attend- 
ance, too, was larger than usual. 
In the third heat of the 2.40 class. L. W. Fol- 
som of Augusta was put up to drive Flora B. 
Commodore Dewey won two heats of the 2.19 
class handily, but fell in rounding the upper turn 
in the first half of the third mile and was dis- 
tanced. Owing corain and by agreement of the 
drivers the race was declared finished at the end 
ofthe third heat, ahd the money divided accord- 
ing to the summary. 
SUMMARIES. 

Cornish, Me. , —2. 
ting and pacing. a on oe 
Flora B., br m, by. Billy Bird (Osgood 








have opened a very liberal premium list. 





Kate a br h. by K rem! jin (Kimball) 7221 3.22 3 

anos, br h, remlin all)....13222 

Dr. Jack, b by" Mascot Coe ----2 1344 

Dr. Barrett, by J. R. Shedd (Rideout) ....4 4433 
azel, b g, by Irvin M. (Smith)........... cis 


| Elder, b g (Runnels) ... .2..2.22---2-----. d 
Time. 2.313, 2.28, 2.27}, 2.28}, 2.27}. 


American Clay 34. The second dam of John | was a success, from a racing standpoint, and, as plies, fag-8.8 class, 
T.is by MambrinoChief. Nuthurst(2.12), the | the attendance was good, the financial part was | peer H er eo a 
sire of John’T., is by Nutwood (2.18}), and | probably all right. If the races on the first day | _yyt') “4 ww wae ne 7 
by some horsemen would probably be con- | seemed a trifle tame to some, on account of being Impudence, rug, by Forward... .--- 17 
sidered the best-bred son of that famous | 0" im Straight heats, those on the second day | Eva W., ru m,........-....------.----54 3 2 
sini | were split enough to more than make up for it, | ¢ 4 , we nee e eee ee eee eee e eee eee 44 
% 2 Ss A 2 Bee ae oo 
Every one familiar with trotting pedigrees | especially those of the 2.22 class and free-for-all. | Laday Madeline........ 2.2222... 2. 5 6 


Time, 2.26, 2.223, 


be 


25, 2.223, 2.25}. 


ting and pacing. Purse, $150. 


Time, 2.283, 2.28, 2.313, 2.314, 2.33. 





ting and pacing. Purse, $150. 

oe bm, by Jack Pointer (Kim- 

a he 

| Frank Onward. 
P. ¢ 


- 






© ie 


Alice King Philip. 
| Kate Maloney...............-.-. 
William 41... 2.0.2.0. ccc cca. aoe 
| Re eee yee agewesen 


Time, 2.27}, 2.24}, 2.28}, 2.295, 2.29}. 


‘ 
oo 


aot 


ting and pacing. Purse, $150. 


Time, 2.20}, 2.23, 2.30. 





ee ee 


General Notes. 
Dan Patch (1.594)! 


Elderove (2.05%) islame. 
of the season. 
other of “the finest.” 
(2.124) from George Leavitt. 


2.05 over the track at Chillicothe, O. 


has offered $10,000 for Anaconda (2.013). 


the season. 


Cornish, Me., Aug. 20, 1902— 3.00 class, trot- 


Kalanos, br h, by Kremlin (Kimball)....2 1411 
J_W.H,»d g, by Ocean Wilkes......... .12124 
Northland Vesta, br m, by Quarter- 
Rn Ss Eee, 2 re 
Hellen Machvee, by Electioneer (Smith)4 555 3 
Nelsie, by Nelson (Rideout) ..........-. 64345 
Harry M., by Kentucky Knox (Preston)5 dr 


Cernish, Me., Aug. 20, 1902—2.32 class, trot- 


Cornish, Me., Ang. 21, 1902—2.27 class, trot- 


Dorris, bm, by Watson (Folsom) ........-- 1 1 
MORN eh horeinis aie desde skee te aauce soca oo 223 
NIE So Face ek ocaclidcasns aces 762 
MRIS a5 cubs ong denne, cavdck boceceosa! 53 4 
a Re athe ened 4 5 6 
DPMS WRUNG 355 Se sus cils. cstewekons ceed 6 5 4 
Pea tga tguscwese s aepiks suede ausudl ox ead 3 dis 
Time, 2.29, 2.29}, 2.31}. 

Same day—2.19 class, trotting. Purse, $150. 
Lucy Gerier (Twambly) .................... 7 & 3 
SON s Nae ct 5. oda, on bua beex eidakh 3.3 2 
BRMETIe ROTI oe ok con's ch gaieta steaus.cas 43 
Commodore Dewey......................--. 1 1dis 


H. L. MERRILL. 


Wilque (2.09}) is the fifteenth new 2.10 trotter 
The meeting at Providence last week was an- 
George Van Dyke ‘has purchased Kwanon 
Cresceus (2.024) trotted ; a mile last Thursday in 
William H. Draper of Providence, it is said, 


George W. Leavits thinks that Kwanon (2.12}) 
is very liable to get a record of 2.08 this season. 


It looks as though Direct Hal (2.04) is going to 
duplicate Dan Patch’s record of being unbeaten. 


The inbred Baron Wilkes filly Gail Hamilton 
(2.15) is the fastest three-year-old trotting filly of 


trotting and pacing. 
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Twenty-Seventh Meeting Suffield Agricultural 
Society, on Agricultural Park, 


SUFFIELD, CONN. 


Sept. 16 and (7, 1902. 
Purses $1000. 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 16. 








2.40 Trot or Pace......-----.-- ---------------. Purse, 315 

2.25 Trot or Pace.....--- ----.-------.--------. “ | 2 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 17. 

2.35 Trot or Pace........------------ tl cri Purse, 22 

2.30°Trot or Pace....--...----.------------- 4 

2.20 Trot or Pace........--.-.-.--- ------------ “ r 


Entries Close Monday, Sept. 8, 1902. 


CON DITIONS—National Association (of whi 
th‘’s association is a member) Rules to gover), 
All races in harness, mile heats, best three in fi\; 
Money divided, 50, 5 and 10 per cent. Entrance: 
fee 5 cent. to enter, and 5 per cent. additiona 
x to enter. five to start. Rac: 
. Allconditional entries receiy:- 


to ange the order of any day’s program. Any hors. 
distance 


W. L. STILES, Secretary, 
Suffield, Conn 


YORK FAIR «© 


YORK, PA. 


LIST OF PURSES OFFERED. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. s. 


1-210 Trot.2 22 5 - _. S400 
9-4.162 00e........ .~---._- (we 5 





ee St Set ee : S400 

ESO i eas /~-- ..-- $0) 

Ce a ae 100) 
FRIDAY, OCT. 10. 


7—Free-for-all Trot and Pace_- S50) 
8—2.20 Pace a eK) 
O—-9.40-Fietei.......--.-. --._- 


Entries Close Sept. 21, at Il P. M. 
Five to enter, three to start ; four moneys 
five per cent. entrance; five per cent. addi 


tional from money winners. For full condi 
tions and entry blanks address 


EDW. CHAPIN, Secretary. 
York. Pa, 


Middlesex South Agricultural Society. 


‘South Framingham, 
SEPT. 17, 1902. 


2.50 Trot or Pace . . . . . . Purse Si5v 
| 2.32 Trotor Pace . . . . . . Purse $200 
| 2.24 Trotor Pace. . . . . . Purse $250 


| Entries Close September 10. 





| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CON DITIONS— Entries five per cent... 
ver cent. additional for winners. Purses 
25, 1b and 10 per cent. The class races mu 
heats, best three in five, to harness. No con nal 
| entries received. (Member of National Trotting 
Association.) National rules to govern. In all | es 

there must be six or more to enter and four to start 














Horses distancing the field or any portion therest 
receive one TT only. Entries will « i 
Wednesday, Sept. 10. If, owing to bad weather. the 
society shall be unable to, start one or more rac 
such race or races may be declared off, anid e: 
money refunded. The right to change order 
ramme is reserved. Horses called at one shar 





aces to be started promptly at L.vio'clock. 
allowed. All entries must be made and paid to 
N.C. VIDETO, Box &, 

South Framingham, Mass. 


PROFESSOR CHADWICK’S 


PATENT HOOF EXPANDER 


qo M4 Cures $. 
ef\ eee ptontrse 
a ane is super r 

to any other Ex- 


pan der made. 





Sizes—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6. No.1 Expander fits 
No. 1 shoe; No. 2, No. 2 shoe, ete. 

The best and cheapest in the market. 1 pair 
Sent postage prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. Send 
for circular. 

8. E. CHADWICK, Proprietor, 
Leck Bex 376, Bristol, R. I. 





CUCRES 
AFTER ALL OTHER TREATMENTS FAIL. 
WRITE 
S. W. MACKEY, 
Foot Specialist, | 
BALTIMORE, 4 
MD. 











Pat. No. 652,796 





Pat. No 426,831. 


CUR-I-CAN 
X-RAY SURCH LINIMENT 


FOR MAN OR BEAST. 


WILL CURE 


Rheumatism and all Muscular Soreness. It w! 
and cure lameness in a horse if directions 4 
lowed. 


For Sale by Druggists and Harness Deale’’. 


If you do not find it in their hands, writ« 


CUR-I-CAN CO., 
77 Northampton St., Boston, Mas: 


FOR SALE. 


Handsome bay pacing horse, foaled in 1% 
.263 as a four-year-old, stands 15.2 strony, > 
Coralist, he by Chimes; dam by Prescott, 
Herold. Sound and kind, and not a blemish 
; Can show a .20 clip —_ the road, and is or 
| fastest sleigh horses In New England. Safe fo! 
to drive,and not afraid of avything. Subje 
veterinary examination. For jrice and part 
write or call at 

16 High Street, North Attleboro Ma>-~ 
The Estate of O. M Drape: 


FOR SALE. 
AMBER SPHINX, 2.17 1-4. 


Bay mare, foaled 1897. Sired by Sphinx, 
(sire of eighty-five, including Frazier, 2.07. 5) 
S., 2.084, Sphinxetta, 2.084. go a Sphinx, - 
etc.); dam, Lady Palmiter Jr. (dam of Kirk: 
2.12. and Amber Sphinx, 2.17}). 

This mare is a pacer, stands 16 hands, we 
1050 pounds, very handsome, sound and k!! 
afraid of nothing, a first-class road mare. H 
worked this season in 2.12. This mare is gan 
the core and can race all day, and will surely }): 
in 2.08 this season, a grand prospect in her cl: > 
The best of reasons for selling, no trades, : 
cash terms, will sell worth the money.  \ 
Caffrey Sulky, Boots, Blankets, etc. No one 
intending purchasers answered. 


T. F. COREY, 
84 Reylaten Street, Boston, Ma-- 











stepped a half in 1.12 and a quarter in 34 
at Lexington. 


It is said that M. W. Savage, 


Patch recently. 


Horse Breeders Association. 


Alice Carr (2.09}) is the first trotter by 
betta Wilkes (2.19}) to enter the 2.10 list. 
Russel) (2.114) looks like another. 


as good a showing as she did. 





owner of 
Directum (2.054), made an cffer of $40,000 for Dan 


It is said that Senator J. W. Bailey of Texas is 
buying up the stock of the Kentucky Trotting 


Although she didn’t win the valuable Rogei 
Williams stake at Providence last week, Roy 
Miller, trainer and driver of Dulce Cor (2.083), 
was very much pleased with her performance. 
He says that she was not keyed up for a bruising 
race, and he did not expect that she would make 


Gam- 
Alice 





Special to Stock Farm Owners. 
A POSITION WANTE as resident Manager 


Superintendent on *' 
Farm or Estate, by a thoroughly experienced Bus 
anager, Practical Horseman and Veterin: 
rian. Stable experience. Accustomed to res}! 
bilities, control and care in detail. Fay bo 


keeping. Address DR. M SHALL. 
Ps West 68th Street, New York City 


FOR SALE IMMEDIATELY 


My pacer Indiana, 2.04 3-4. Because the 
driver is sick with Asthma and must 2° 
away for the benefit of his health. Address 
WALTER A. CLARK, 








' 446 State St., New Haven, Conn. 
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